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part (IT You 


Doris. Lundgren 


This class day address by Miss 
Lundgren was delivered at the 
Alumni Senior Convocation June » 7 
1942. In many respects Miss Lund 
gren may be considered the outstand 
ban member of the 1942 Class of In 
mE Tee diana State 
Laie ai é “pera 
| 


ers College. 
as her selec 





lion as one 
of the two 
class day 
speakers al 
tests. At 
commence 
ment the fol 
lowin q 
morning 
Miss Lund 


qren was 


Ball english 


Vliss LUNDGREN 
qiven the William C. 


award, which qoes each year to the 


member of the graduating class who 
has had the best record in kznglish 
vears in college. 


during the four 


Had there been an award lor social 
and life Nliss 


Lundgren doubtless would have been 


insight philosophy. 
the recipient of it also. 

We of the Class of 1942 have little 
to say this morning. We realize that 
these are not days for talking: they 
are days lor hard thinking and hard 
working. There are bigger things than 
usual doing in the world—and we 
who have been here for four vears 
attending classes. reading books ob- 
serving and learning, are now deemed 
ready to step out and see what they 
are all about. 
shall be ushered 
lorth from this institution. But be 


lore we take thal 


Tomorrow we 
lormal step, we 
must halt, ask ourselves a lew ques 


lions, and oive a lew honest answers 


JULY, 1942 


‘The Courage In The 


so that we may accept our diplomas 
with a new sense of what they can 


represent to us and to the world. 


What are some of the questions 
and some of the answers that should 
Le asked and oven before commence 
ment tomorrow morning’ Belore = | 
state them, | wish to say that they 
ere not questions and answers that 
twenty lour 


can be developed in 


Lours. They are the result of vears 
ol our growth in our democrac V. Vlore 


that. 


answers that existed long belore the 


than they are questions and 
lorm of American demo racy came 
into being. They simply come trom 
lile and from the way ol living. 


We 


as we go to tea h. to light. and to do 


young Americans must ask. 
a hundred other tasks—what is this 
demo racy into which | was born, in 
have and which | 


which | Orown., 


have accepted without question? II 


we dig down through the accumu 
lated verbiage of numberless decades. 
we will find that fundamentally il 
means more than a secret ballot for 
the greater number, but not all. ol 
our people: more than a representa 
live republic, more than the freedom 
ouaranteed in a constitution. It 


means, above all, a respect lor sell 
that demands that one regard every 
one of his fellows as a human heing 
possessed with human dignity. with 
equal rights and privileges: a respect 
lor sell that demands that one accepl 
his responsibilities toward soc iety and 
acl intelligently to fill them: a respect 
lor self that demands that one live 
i: the spirit of co-operation for the 
vood of all. The rugged individualist 
lind that his lile 


much more meaningtul when he lor 


vould becomes 


celts himself in concern for others. 


lemocra Vv. you know, is a matter ol 


the individual. and not a matter ol 


rugged individualism as it has been 


known in the past. It rests upon the 
integrity of the individual to fulfill a 
duty to himself and to society. the 


iwo together and not separately. 


lt ou analvsis of the fundamentals 
ol democrac\ is correct. Wwe mHlay ask 


ourselves another question: How 
much de | believe in this democracy / 
lhe answers entail a few more ques 
tions. Do I believe it enough to act 
in the fact that every citizen of out 
counrty, and ultiamtely of the world. 
deserves the right to equality of privi 
lege, opportunity, and right? Every 
c:lizen in my community, in my state, 
in this nation, and in this world? Or 
do | consider mysell a person ol su 
perior privilege and station’ Am | 
the snob in my town? Is my town the 
best in the state? Is my state the best 
in the nation? Is my nation the best 
in the world? Is this world the best 
cf all worlds? What are my teelings 
end my actions in regard to racial 
minorities, political minorities, or the 
economically underprivileged ¢ Have 
| realized the importance ol the con 


tributions from every individual. 


whether he come trom the farm. 


liom the mine, the tac tory. from lain 
Street, or from Wall Street? If | have. 


Low can | be smug and arrogan! 
among my fellows? These are ques 
tions that each must answer for him 
sell, and the answers must come trom 
the heart of him. To say, “Yes, | be 
lieve in these things, is nol snough. 
\Ve must strive to be able to Say hon 
estly, “Yes, | believe in them so much 
that they are part of my living.” 
Why should such a topic as this 
be the subject ot a class-day address 
in a teachers college in 1942? How is 
lea hing concerned with these things. 
and how courage?’ In this wav: We 
will be teaching much more than the 
subject matter of our narrow lields. 
I! we do not, we shall not be teach 


We. as 


teachers and as community leaders 


ers worthy of the name. 
and workers, are in a strategic posi 
tion to lead children and adults to 
an understanding of the potentiali 
ties of lite—economically, politically. 
culturally. And such an understand 
ing of these potentialities should JO 
lar in a more rapid realization ol 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Equipping ff High-Schoo 
Chemisty Laboratory 


Robert Ray Bennett 


This paper was prepared under the 
supervision of the Science Depart 
ment of the Indiana State Teachers 
College. The article is literally a re 
port on the actual installation and 
operation of a chemistry course over 
a period of three years. The paper 
was writlen by request becauce of the 
high deqree of success the author at 
tained. The war effort has brought 
home the realization that our young 
peop!e are severely handicapped by a 
lack of scientific training. It is hoped 
that in some measure this article will 
help correct that deficiency. 

Many 


denied the privilege and experience 


high-school students are 
of a sood course in chemistry. [The 
seriousness ol this condition is now 
being realized by the covernmen|! and 
industry. Perhaps part of the blame 
for the situation can be placed on a 
cross misconception. 'lany people are 
under the impression that the instal 
lation of a chemistry department is 
an extremely expensive process. I 
costs less to install a chemistry 
laboratory in a school than it does to 
buy sullicient maps to oller a good 
course in history. 

This paper is based on experience 
and is in no way dependent upon 
The 


which the information is based has 


guesswork. laboratory upon 
been in operation three vears and has 
proved quite satislactory. It contains 
only those things which are absolute 
ly nec essary to the course. Practically 
any school system can do the same 
thing. 

In ollering such a course as is here 


the the 


instructor is sometimes tested. partic- 


is) suggested. ingenuity of 


ularly when it is necessary to impro 


vise equipment. [here are many 


pieces of equipment which are easily 
the Inverted 


made in laboratory. 


122 


lburettes make excellent oraduated 


oas-collecting tubes. An electrolysis 


apparatus may be prepared by invert 
tes strips o| 


tubes over small 


sheet. A 


impros ised trom a 


ino 


copper rather accurate 


balance can be 
uniform rod or meter stick by using 
il as it is used in cale ulating moments 
o| force in every physics class. 

Many articles of the apparatus in 
the order can be eliminated il phy SICS 
is offered in the school. If a thorough 
check is made. the physics depart 
ment will perhaps supply such arti 
cles as ringstands, oraduates. beakers. 
and perhaps a balance. A periodic 
chart of the atoms is a nice piece ol 
equipment, but it is not necessary, 
since one appears in every text; also. 
it can be easily made, as may other 
helpful charts, e. g.. electromotive 
Series. 

The equipment listed is sullicient 
lor twenty students. The students can 
not be permitted to have their own 
equipped. but it 


desks indiv idually 


will be necessary lor each to obtain 
only that equipmenl which he needs 


()} 


every student will be allowed 


and return it) when finished. 
course, 
to work at his own rate, and within 
a short time the better students will 
be ahead. so that the larger. more ex 
pensive pieces of equpiment, of which 
there is usually a limited supply, will 
be sufficient to care tor the class need. 
Light or ten Bunsen burners will be 
that 


periments are purely reaction experi 


sullicient, in many ol the ex 
ments requiring no heat. One or two 
ol the burners should be placed near 
water taps so as to operate condens 
ers. 

Perhaps there are no desks in the 
school which are suitable lor chem 
istry, but any table will do very nice 


ly. and these tables may be finished 


with a chemical resistant enamel. The 
installation of gas is no longer a 
problem. If the community does nol 
lave gas, there is a salesman in the 


who will 


install the 
pipes and furish a vear's supply 


bottled 


dollars 


neighborhood 


0| 


sas tor, not to exceed. twenty 


lO41). 


(June. 

The lollowing is a lisl ol eX per 
ments that the high-school studen 
the 


equipment 


could complete if Suggested 


chemical and order ig 
used. Lime permitting. the instructoy 
will find that simple qualitative an 
alyses are soon mastered by high 
schoo! students. The instructor will 
lind that 


helptul in the schools with limited 


demonstrations are Very 


supplies and short terms. The experi 
ments which tollow are based on the 
laboratory manual, Laboratory Exper 
iments In Chemistry, which is based 
Fuller 
Hancock, Sohon, and Whitsit (State 
adopted). 


on the text by Brownlee. 


NIINIMIUST ESSENTIALS OF 
|1LABORATORY EXERCISES 


|. The etlect of heal on metals in ait 
2. Weight 


metals 


changes on heating 


). Decomposition ol a compound 


(mercuric oxide) by heating 

1. Preparation of oxygen 

). Formation of oxides (charcoal 
phosphorus. sulfur. steel wool) 

o. Preparation of hydrogen 

7. A the 
hydrogen 

8. Distillation 

0. Solutions and suspensions 


IG. Water of ervstallization 


11. (Juantitative replacement of hy 


study ol properties o! 


drogen 

12. Reaction of water with sodium 

15. Flame tests 

4. Preparation ol chlorine 

15. A study olf the properties ol chlo 
rine 

16. Preparation ol hydrogen chloride 
and hydrochloric acid 

17. Test for a chloride 

is. Neutralization 

IG. A study of bases 

concentration 


26. Determination olf 


by titration 
21. Determination of the weight ol a 


liter of oxygen 
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gmpetencies timed Ht In The tducation 0 
pachers ft Indiana State Teachers College 


This report ts a sequel of the War 
Objectives of State 
College the 


\larch issue of] the Journal. lt was 


we [ 
renee 


Teachers featured in 
prepared by a committee consisling 
of Wilbur [3. Brookover. Grwvylym 
Anne M. Lee. Mary LD. Reed. 


Shannon. chairman. 


lsaac. 


and I. I 


Perhaps the loremost. or most ob 
the 


College should aim atin the educa 


cerval le. competencies which 


tion ol prospective teachers hall tin) 


der the heading of general culture. 
' ' 
which means depth and breadth ol 
. a I 
interest. information, and SVIPDAathy., 


te the end thal each teacher live a 


personally salisiving and socially 


uselul lite. 


f 
culture ace epted HN 


lhe evidences ol ceneral 
the (College as 
being primal are: 
\ A conse joust\ formulated. con 
| ‘ F 
sistent. workable philosophy ol tile. 
1. Such broad ceneral knowledge 


that each teacher will command re 


7 
spect 0} pupils. other teachers, and 


othe scholars. and he able lo see 
above the routine ol daily work. 
* Such broad interest that a 


iy 


teacher does not need to alwavs tath 





tOp. 


‘ 


sel] ii) 


] . 
elles live 


|). Ability lo express one s 


speech or writing in style 


and correct form. 

E. A command of the fundamental 
lools of learning. 

FA habit ol keeping reasona)| 
well informed on current affairs in 
the world, our nation. and the leach 
| community, and 


ers own state. 


school. 
intelli 


Cent decisions with reoard Lo SOK ial. 


(5. \ competence to make 


politi al, and othe 


economic. con 


lemporary problems in accord with 
the democrati concept of mutual re 
spect and understanding. 

H., An understanding of the meth 
ods and techniques of acquiring in 
lormation. 

At least one wholesome and con 


suming hobby. 
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| Aesthetic 


+. Competencies lollowing under the 


sense. 
| 
heading ol knowing evervthing about 
omething. are the next-most obvious 
ones which the College should ex 
ect to engender. They include: 

\. Mastery ol 
l. uoht. 


subject matter 
such as to command respect 
| pupils, other teachers, and othe 
scholars. 

B. Full understanding of the rela 
lionships and border lines between 
t teacher's major subject and other 
lields of knowledge. 

. Special 


knowledge sutticient 


lor the successful sponsoring ol al 
least two extracurriculum activities. 

I>. The habit ol keeping abreast 
Ol developments in ones special field. 
and ol helping produce such develop 
ments, 

I. An understanding ol the meth 

ods techniques ol research. 
Hl. The peculiar lunction of a teach 
ers college might be conceded to be 
the inculation ol competencies 
needed particularly by teachers, and 
which olien are called professional. 
lhe major ones ol these are: 

A. A consciously formulated, con 
istent. and workable philosophy ol 
education which reconciles the dual 
ism ol educational values to the in 
dividual and to society. 

3. An understanding of human na 
lure, particularly at the age level ol 
childhood or adolescence where the 
teachers assignment falls. 

(’. Knowledge and judoment in se 
materials. 


- 
le ting = tea hing 


larly 
resources, in lioht of their edu ational 


lioht ol 


particu 
in selecting materials in local 
pupil 


stonitic ance and in 


needs. abilities. and stages of de 
velopment. 

). Knowledge and judgement in or 
GCANIZING subject matter according lo 
pupils: readiness. 

.. Knowledge ol teaching proce 
dures, and skill in the technique ol 
using ear I. 
and 


» Knowledge ol standards 


procedures in classroom management 
and disé ipline, and skill in the tech 
neque ot usSINgG the procedures. 

(;. Knowledge ol 


VICES, 


standards. de 
and procedures in measuring 
the results ol teaching. and skill in 
the technique of measurement. 

Ht. Ingenuity in adapting modern 
theories to practical applications. 

lL Knowledge. judment. and skill 
in exploring individual pupils inter 
ests and aptitudes, and in counseling 
them in all aspects ol life. 

| The habit of careful planning ol 
ones work. harmonizing materials. 
methods. and purposes. 

KA group of competencies which 
lall under what might be called pro 
fessional mindedness. The chiel ones 
are: 

1. Full appreciation of the worth 
and dignity of the teacher s calling. 
and an enthusiasm for advancing in 


7 
ii. 


) 


-_ Knowledge of education and 


of school organization sulticient to 
lit one harmoniously into the machin 
erv of the teaching prolession and to 
enable him to work for its improve 
ment. 
>. A telling of prolessional soli 
darity. 

i A zeal tor co operative action 
with lellow teachers, school adminis 
trators. and other educational agen 
CIES. 

5. The habit of keeping abreast 
o} developments in education, and ol 
helping further such developments. 

0. Everlasting sell-vigilance lor 
rurposes ol sell improvement. 


IV. A tully 


motivated by the ideal of the greatest 


competent teacher is 
happiness for the largest number ol 
people in the long run. This neces 
sitates a thorough SOIng belief in the 
democratic way ol life, and is mani 
lested particularly in the following 
civic or social applications: 

A. Ability and desire to achieve 
the fullest 


within the bounds of social accept 


possible self realization 


ance. 

B. Ability and desire to influence 
others to think and act in ways des 
tined to contribute toward the well 
heing of all. re ognizing all the while. 
however, the slow rate at which soci- 


ety can be led to accept new ideas 








and behavior patterns. 

C. A love of people and of being 
with people. 

[). Pleasant and intelligent conver 
sational ability. 

re. Ability and desire to lit into 
the community happily and feel at 
home there. 

r, Ability and desire to co-operate 
in wholesome communily enterprises. 

GG. Such cleanliness, propriety. and 
sobriety of appearance and conduct 
as not to become conspicuous there 
lor. 

H. Ability and willingness to inter 
pret the school to the community. 
\’. The competencies listed thus fas 
pertain chiefly to what the teacher 
knows or does. There remain a con 
siderable number ol competencies 
which pertain to what the teacher is. 
Those which are more noticeable or 


nec essafy are: 


A. Physic al health to the extent of 


being free from the handicaps ot loss 
the dis 


patch of the duties of a teacher and 


ol time or ettectiveness in 


o! a citizen, and a body of habits 
and repertory of activities which will 
enable the teacher to maintain such 
a status. 


B. Relative 


anxiety, and fruitless nervous tension 


freedom trom WOITY, 
and emotional conflict. 

OF sympathetic love of children 
and adolescents, which is manifested 
by consideration, kindness. helpful 
ness, and patience toward them, and 
which is enhanced by a vivid memory 
of ones own childhood and youth. 
partic ularly the emotional experiences 
of those earlier years. 

1). Common sense. particularly in 
the 


judgment with respect to ones own 


observance of proprieties, in 
points of strength and weakness in 
relation to what he should undertake. 
and in ability to distinguish between 
truth on the one hand and wishes. 
prejudices. lads, and fancies on the 


other. 


r.. Vlodest self ( ontiden and lree 
dom from timidity and fear. 
F. Sufficient 


resour¢ etulness, 


initiative. torectul 


ness, and indus 
triousneess to get things done. 

(;. The habit ol taking ones work 
seriously without taking ones self 


too seriously. 
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Hi. An attitude ol open minded in 
quiry, susceptibility to new truth, and 
tolerance toward well-intentioned 
Gpmions. 

|. A voice that is clear, convincing. 
and pleasing. 


J. Nloral COUFAGe. 


The Courage 


(Continued trom page 121) 


them. It 


work as we 


believe—and live and 


we 
believe—in funda 
mental simplicities ol democracy. we 
can be the bearers of a precious heri 
lage to all whom we will meet in the 


hilt, 


This is no easy task. Its perlorm 


next forty or Vear®rs. 
ance requires the courage, the Orit, 
and the endurance ol ai soldier. Be 


the 


lore anything else. we need 


take our 
are now, into the world ol doing. and 
“This is the stuff lam. Mixed in 


iif are the things have learned. the 


courage to lives. as 


Sav: 


beliefs | have held, to help make ol 
me a better person, to help to make 
a better world. It is vours as well as 
mine. Together we will use it to the 
best that is in us both.” If we have 
not the courage to say that tomorrow. 
or today. or any day. then we are 
false to the spirit that sent us here, 
and that built this institution in the 
list place. 

lonorance breeds fear—thus know! 
edge should breed courage. Yet some 
limes it takes courage to know. How 
are we to know’ We shall know by 
daring to tear the veils from institu 
tions and organizations: by oeltting 
behind the platitudes that men tind 
convenient substitutes for creative 
thought: by asking “why” and “how 
and “lor what” of everything; by in 
vestigating the labels that words and 
people wear: by destroying the bar 
riers of indifference, shallow sophis 
tication, and sellishness that people 
themselves. 


erect among 


And when we know—what follows / 
If we know. and do nothing. we are 
lilse. Knowledge holds within it a 
compulsion to act intelligently upon 
the basis of that knowledge. So—our 
job will have just begun. We will 
have need tor oreater courage to use 
what we know—courage to dare to 


be fair, to be just, to be honest; to 


dare to make mistakes, admit them 
and to begin again: Courage to chal. 
lenge the slightest manilestation of 
undemocratic tendencies. ( irealer still 
is the courage we will need lO resis) 
the easier wavs ol lorce. ol COMpro 
mise, of convenience, of CONVEntion. 
the easier wavs of complac CNC e 
comlort, and of slow intellectual de 
cay as the vears roll on and we he 
come tired and disillusioned. 
When we become associated with 
institutions of anv nature. but espe. 


cially those olf learning—grades. high 
| 


= 


schools, teachers colleges, Universities | 


—we must have the courage to keep 
the energies ol those institutions Cen. 
tered upon satislving the vital needs 
of men. The institution thal hails te 
meet those needs is headed lor a just 
oblivion. 

The path that we would take js 
olten nota pleasant one. It is a lonel\ 
one, lor not many people walk that 
Way. People as a Whole. still resen| 
the fellow who prods them lo Greater 
achievement. This is so because as 
vet the people are asleep. Perhaps 
Oul vigilance and out etlorts will 
arouse them. 

It is quite apparent that teachers 
are obligated to be courageous in the 
wavs | have named. It is apparent! 
that teachers, first among all others 
are obligated to be democratic in be 
liel and in action. They are obligated 
because they hold within their minds 
and their hearts the keys to freedom 


that truth 


courage—can bring to all men. 


and knowledge—and 


I}, tomorrow morning, we can give 
silent affirmation to a faith: in the 
lundamentals of democracy; if we 
lind the the hearts 


ol us to live them. lo teac I them. and 


can courage tn 


to lead others to them, the diplomas 
will be rightfully placed in no more 


willing and capable hands than Ours 
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| R. Shannon 


The following article is a steno 
graphic reporl of} a discussion in a 
class in Principles of Secondary Ed 
vcation taught by the writer at Indi 
State College. The 


names o| the students. as well as 


ana Teac hers 


their words. are genuine. 


Professor: We have oiven our atten 
tion to the historv ol the high school 
curriculum, and to several philosophi 
cal considerations relative to the high 
school curric ulum. Belore leaving the 
philosophical considerations olf the 
curriculum, let us direct our attention 
to one remaining factor. Assume that 
this moring vou became the parent of 
child. and that by 


were 


some mysterious 


omen you given intormation 
lrom on High that the child would be 
a normal, healthy child. both physi 
but 


morning ol 


cally and mentally. would die 
suddenly on the 


eighteenth birthday. What would vou 


his 


do hetween now and then with that 


child ? 


Miss Pulliam: | should have him live 
lile to the fullest during his eighteen 


vears and thereby hope lor him to 


have all the wholesome experiences 
that people ordinarily enjoy in a tull 
period of three score vears and len. 


Nir. Naile: We should nol crowd the 


child foo much, because he might 


hecome a social mistit. 
Miss Conner: | would rear him as a 


normal child regardless of whethe: 
he was going to live or die. He would 
Lave to live with other people and 
gel along with them during those 
eighteen years. He would have to be 
taught to co-operate. | would nol 
make any exception out of him. We 
should the 
child's life experiences which would 
he beyond his years. A child can live 


only so fast. 
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not try to crowd into 


Miss Pulliam: My point ts that we 
should allow him all advantages he 
would be able to have during the 
eighteen years so that he could enjoy 
litle to the fullest. Give him the ad 
vantages ol education, social life. and 
experience with other people. Vlake 
him feel that he had really lived his 
lile to the fullest extent. Give him 
advantages which he would have if 
he were a little older. He probably 
wouldnt seek marriage al his age. 

Vir. Allen: | agree with Miss Conner. 
let the child alone. | should think 
the normal life would be happiesl 
anyway. | should make certain that 
the child 
of his untimely death, however. 


NIr. Crawlord: Mer. Allen is not look 


mo tar enough into the future. We 


nol he allowed to know 


should think of the child's happiness 
in the hereafter. | should tell the child 
ol his impending death as soon as he 
became old enough to understand. 
Thereby he would be able to pre 
pare himsell tor eternity. 


NIr. Wouldn | 


lord's point come in as a part ol the 


Sevier: Mr. Craw 
normal experience which Miss Con 
ner and Mr. Allen have advocated / 
Vir. Van Horn: There is no necessity 
lor treating the child diflerently. We 
never know soing to 


\\ hen we are 


die. None of us know anvhow. 

Nliss Schmidt: Hf one lives the kind of 
a lile he ought to anyway he will not 
need to think about the hereafter. It 
will take care ol itsell. As Socrates 
said. “No harm can befall a sood 


man. 

NIr. Cramer: If we live each day as 
if it were the last, and work each 
day as if we were going to live a 
hundred vears, we will not have to 
worry about eternity. 

Nr. Wegrich: | my 


should want 


child to have as good a time on earth 
as possible because eternity is very 
uncertain. 

NIr. Krieble: 


let the child do as he pleases. 


That's my sentiment. 
Prolessor: Do you intend to imply 
that vou would permil the child in 
culgence not ordinarily allowed 7 

NIr. Voight: | think | should let him 
do just about what he chooses except 


where it would be detrimental to 
some one else. Alter all, he would 
know best what would please him. 

Vir. Warner: The point ol view ex 
pressed by the last three centlemen 
impresses me as being a bit extreme. 
not go the 


| recommend that we 


lenoth of indulgence. but that we 
study the child to determine his pec ul 
iar interests, and then develop these. 
VIr. Naile: You would not have time 
to see where his interests really lie. 
because he will be only eighteen 
when he dies. and his interests will 
change many times. 

VIr. Warner: Ir. Naile’s point does 
not constitute a valid objection. The 
interests of a child at ten are not the 
same as the ones he mav have al 
eiohteen. | admit. and even at eight 


een his interests will not be crystal- 


lized, but what other suide have we? 


lewey says education is a recon 
structing of experience. 

Miss Rockstroh: Mr. Warner may be 
rioht about huilding around one s in- 
terests, but would that not lead to a 
very narrow type ol experience / 
Vir. Warner: Not ne essarily. Let us 
use the child’s interests as a “bridge 
as Felix Adler puts it, 
and as it is heing practiced in the 


Fieldston School in New York. This 


would be a plan olf individualizing 


to culture. 


instruction on the project basis. 


Miss Ralston: If one « hild of a family 


would be allowed to follow his own 
interests and live differently than the 
rest of the family. the other children 
would want to also. One child should 
not be given advantages above the 
others. 

Mir. Warner: | agree Fully with Miss 
Kalston’s last sentence. [he plan ol 
building around a child's interests as 
a ‘bridge to culture’ does not imply 
that other children should not receive 


their instruction in the same manner. 
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let us improve instruction for all by 

this method. 

Mrs. Hannah: Throughout Mr. War- 

keeps using the 
Why give this 


child instruction if he is soing to die 


ner s remarks he 


word © instruction. 
at eighteen / | do not think it nec essary 
to give the child a formal education, 
because he can cet this by traveling 
—that is, if he could be happy thal 
way. After all, an education is prep 
aration tor living, and he is not JO 
ing to live. 

Mr. Richardson: The only thing that 
is wrong with Mrs. Hannah's argu 


ment is that the child will be living 


all the time, and he would not be 


happy if he were not treated like othe: 
children. 


Virs. Hannah: The child is an indi 


vidual. Whatever we do should be 


with the idea that we are doing it 


for the child's sood. So if he 


only eighteen vears to live, let him 


has 


live his own lite. Children have more 
sense than we oive them credit for 
having. They aren t so Gumb. 

Professor: Are there any other points 
of view? If not, let us change the 
setting. Whatever you have decided 
that 


have acted at 


to do. we || vou have 


that 


cording to your best judgment lor the 


assume 


done, and you 


predetermined eighteen years. lhe 


sun rises eighteen vears hence, and 
there is a great clap of thunder and 
a voice which Says: “There was a 


mistake some place. Your child isn't 


coing to be taken today. He will live 


until he is eighty. Then would vou 
regret what you did in any case / 

As different ones ol you expressed 
noted 


liac kboard the substance ot the dil 


yourselves | briefly on the 


lerent proposals. According to my 
analysis there are six dliferent ideas: 
(1) Try to crowd the experiences ol 
a long life into a lew vears; (2) Treat 
this child the 

(3) Prepare the child's soul for eter 
nity: (4) Let the child have a good 
tme; (3) Cultivate the child's inter 


(6) Abandon formal education. 


Same as any other: 


ests: 


since education is preparation tos 
adult life. Now let us revaluate these 
light of the child's 


prospect olf living until a ripe old age. 


alternatives im 


Mr. Crawtord: Perhaps my plan o} 
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placing major stress on preparation 
lor eternity would not be so wise un 
der the changed conditions. 

NIr. Naile: In preparing the child to: 
that the 


principal thing. lt seems that this 


eternity vou are making 
would make the child too religious 
minded boy his Ol other people s best 


interests on earth. 

Miss Samide: Myr. Crawtord is too 
willing to surrender his original po 
agree with Mr. Naile that it 
should not be major, but all through 
lile il the here 


alter, in Case there he SLi h. | () do SQ, 


sition 
is well to consider 


though. one does not have to abandon 
iiterest in the present life. Hf one lives 
the present life as it should be lived 
for its own sake, that will be the best 
preparation lor a luture life, il there 
is one. There should be no dillerence: 
we cannot separate the here from the 


herealter. MIr. Van Horn hit the nail 


on the head a while avo when he 


said that in actual lile none ot us 
know when our time is to come. so 
let LIS educate all children lou thre 


maximum ol happiness on earth and 
thereby vain the maximum ol hap 
piness in any future litle that may be 
in store for us. 

Nir. WV egric h: | probably Was wrong 
when I set a Sood time as the princes 


child 


die al 


pal objective lor the when | 


thought he would eighteen 
but at that | was no farther wrong 
than il | had gone to the opposite ex 
lireme and abandoned all prospect ol 
complete living now so as to prepare 
lor it in the sweet by and by. 

Nliss Conner: Hasn't Miss Samide’s 


cloquenl appeal pretty well taken care 
ol NI rs. 


abandon 


Hannah s contention that we 


lormal education On the 


cround that it is a preparation tor 


idult life? I a child is normal and 
happy as a child. he probably will 
be SO as aft) adull also. Paul said 


when he was a child he thought and 
acted as a child, but that when he 
became a man he pul away childish 
things. He did not rebuke childhood 
Ol imply that it was merely a train 


adulthood. Bobbitt 


summarized my point of view nicely 


ino sround lor 


by Saving, “The momentum gained 
lrom holding the present high is prep 


aration tor the future. 


4 


\Ir. Warner: Now its my turn 
liaven t both Miss Samide and Mice 
Conner reinforced my point of View 


ji} reoard to building arou 
1h the 


me - . 
child's interests as a bridge to cul 


ture ’ LThew said nothing about my 


ideas on the project method OF ON ex 


tending this Same \V ise () 
ii i ‘ \ ( ClIidance le 


all pupils, bycal | believe they Would 


soree WwW ith them 


lrolessor: | acree thal the ideas al 


and Nir. Warner 


\ ° ’ 
\liss ( oOnnel 


are 


comple mentary and that ‘iss Samide 


has aroued well] lou oth o| them. \ 
the same time she cave rather damas 


ing argument against the proposals by 
Vir. Crawtord. Mrs. Hlannah and VI, 
\Veori h. Now. the re 
maining one ol the six proposals. thy 


; ) . 
Nligs | ulliam LO the elect 


try to crowd into eighteen 


/ : 
how AaNOUI 


One \ 
thal We 
CAperence a} 


Veafrs the normal 


a 


: / 
Pivcde r longer per d 


“Ntiss Pulliam: | stuuspect Nliss Samide 
covered that too. Il one lives life ty 
the fullest he can t make it any hulle: 
ind il he lives life to the lullest he 
doing the wisest thing whether he 


lives to be eiohteen Ol eiohty. 
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Henry Watrrtace Storpner 
ly Stopher Was born al Harlan 
Indiana. and graduated al Indiana 
State in 1900. While a student in th 
old “State Normal” he was a member 


! the football, baseball 
)) l ic ootha : rWsSeDA ; 


lecams. and served a vear as editor in 


and track 


chiel ol the Advance. whi I Was the 


lcrerunner of both the present States 





Priadtii and Svcamore. Belore CONG lo 
| outsiana to begin college teaching 
Lie taught in the public schools ol 


Indiana at Crass Creek. Cuba, Bra 
vil, Harlan I elphi and Noblesville 
ltis first position in Louisiana was in 
the State Normal School at Natechi 
toches. but for the past twenty-seven 
at Louisiana tate 


vears he has been 


, : 4 
| niversily. where he {* prolessol anid 
director ol the sch | ol MUSIC. 


last January Dr. Stophes returned 
to his Alma Mater to give the prind 
pal address al the ‘nnual Foundation 
I Day 


| . . 
Gas, slaving Ove hor ai 4 allege baskel 


exercises. He lingered a ten 


hall came, al which he ac ted as gues! 


director ol the hand 
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stracts UT Unpublished 


Masters theses 


Indiana State Teachers College 1941-1942 


bac I, Juiy rSSute ol he | yurnal hea 


fures the reporl! of yiasters theses 


completed during the year. Th 


porl rn OG] extended through thesis 


number (30. bul stnce a few diqests 
failed lo tha! time 
they are by q p ‘blished now even 
hou hh oul of « rde 

BERR’ NiAS “ iTALE? \ | landbook 
ol Printin f fniormati mo for Journal 
ism Teache 0 pp. (No. 441), 

ay Bien hie 1) 1] was lo de 
forming the printing topics w hic r 
should he cae: ribe it handbook 
ol printing injormal ) for je urnal 


ism tea hers and then to describe each 
, | . F . 

I pic, thus proviatinag inlormation (>t) 

pertinent primt (> pics nol leund 


i 
. . 5 ° —i#B 
i EXIStIHWG bo I. Ohl [OULTTIALLISINM. 


i | . 
VI PriO! | a cl PdaaiNTE ii ol print 


, i | ‘ 
ing topics prepared > re Wi les 


a print) f Lea he and submitted to 
litteen ( the rint 0) cif hers who 
were active it) produ PF Sy ho | Hews 
papers lor additional t DL lhe re 
Vi ed list thers Qo} tad ed Was sub 
mitted to fifteen journalism teachers 


has | additional topi 
lor CVaittationl) and additional topics. 


FINDING ‘. itt l rit were ob 
tained ind « valuated. lhe bulk o} the 
thesis 1S dev led LO di riptions oO} 
these | pic .. | hi section constitutes 
the handbook 

.y : _— 

VWENDHOLT, CiAartes 1. Trends 


of School | \dministration Costs in 
Indiana (Qper a Ten Yea! Period— 
1929-19358. O1 pp. (No. 443). 
PROBLI NI. lhe purpose ol this study 
is to show: (1) what trends éxist in 
operating public secondar\ s( hools in 
Indiana: (2) a Cf mpari On o] large! 


one ont 
Cities and town wilh 


smaller cities 
and towns as to costs of operation; 
i> . { : . 
>) a comparison ot the township 


schools as to relative costs ol opera 
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. » Be . 
| ‘ 
seoniticant rela ion 


the Cost ol 


eradid. { 1) whal 


hips exist. if any. in 
operating the various schools 


\]; PHOD., Jata were secured lrom 


thie office ol the Superintendent! o} 
Praubli 


lor the 


. , i 
Instruction al Indianapoli 


itemized 


\nnu | Re 


hone tional costs cis 
; , ' 
7 the Superintendent ~ 
port, 

[- , a 

INDINGS l wnship and town al cl 
schools decreased 
hey hunctional 


ind 


Cc it\ 


expenditures 


ilems between }QDJ9 
1O54. and. in 


1054 to 


t 
oeneral, mcrea ed 


) | a ! 
lhem trom 1958. Town and 


: | ; 
city schools imcreased operating and 
l¢ tal expenditures heltween O54 and 


the level. but 


bow nship s ( hools Were still helow. 


[920 


O77 
[QOS to almosi 


| 5c 58. | PIE ELNIA, i\ / landbook fol 
Teachers of Spec ial Education. 133 
pp. (No. 446). 

Prosptem. The write: itlempted in 
this thesis lo prepare lor teachers 


' 
| | - . . . ' { 
and adminsstrators who are interested 


| { | 
}j lhe educa! Mi) OF SU 


—— 


pictblict 


normal pupils 
| if 

ook of practical, helptul, con 

intormati 


. ’ i 
cise and Usabie 


and 
’ 


were the 
the 


| 
theretore. is 


NI PHOD., Publi hed materia 


the wrilers experience 


‘ 
sources oO} 


handbook. 


' | 
nol so much a research as a COMME 


materia! compiled in 


my ; 
ine thesis. 


Finpines. The handbook itself con 
stitutes the major part ol the thesis. 
I his is organized under the lollowing 
slow 


Leadings: characteristics ol 


learning. retarded. and dul! children: 


objectives in the education of such 


hile . ° 
children: reasons tor having special 


| , : 
classes tor them: prin iples of organ 


ization and control of spe ial classt S: 


classroom environment and equip 


curriculum: outline fos 


| " 
rhe alth 


ment: pro 


i. . | 
crams: aiSCUSSION and pra 


tice; choral reading: help and supe! 


VISION: reading: arithmetic: manual 


| : : . 
and vocational traming: the teacher. 


An Analysis of 
the Curriculum Needs of Sullivan 
Li fy School as Interpreted by the 


( raduates irom LQO50 lo 1959. 120 pp). 


‘ 
i_LLIOTT, LRNI Ss] 


(No. 449). 


mt IBLEM, study under 


l his 
iken to lind out the occupations and 


the 


c 
tI hool. 


Was 


oraduates oft 
Sullivan. In 


the subje ts 


whic I, 
High 


were tollow ing: 


prok SSIONS 
. Pi. 
_ 

rbhivan 
fclila. 


which bene litted them mMOSL: the cub 


jects Ww hich the craduates would have 
had 
' 


ine acdcequ ey 


studied the, been olfered: and 


with which the high 


chool curriculums met the needs o} 


the student population at the time ol 
this study. 

\ieTHop. ( Juestionnaires were senf{ 
coraduating from Sul 


to the students 


livan High School trom 1930 to 1939. 


ihe quuestionnaires were analyzed to: 


va i . 
UY) } my Ss and 212 oirls. 


l INDINGS. | During the vears 1Q)0 


1959, OS per cent ol the boys enrolled 
ind 66 per cent ol the girls enrolled 
the Sullivan High 


\pproximately 17 per cent 


craduated from 
NI 
Choo}. 


' 


of the bovs and 18 per cent ol the 


7? 

Oimis di pped oul ol school on al 

coun!) ol work Ol failure. 
VD 


li was found that 22 per cent ol 


‘ ' » 
the bovs and 20 per cent of the girls 
continued their education upon grad 
uation trom hioh school. 


\t the time ol this study %37 


per 
| . ' 
cent ol the virls oraduated were 
- 
come tically emploved: »2 per ¢ ent 
[ all the girls graduated : 
of all the giris Graduated were mal 
fe ‘ 
ried in 1940 and had become home 


makers. 
()} the 


i - ; 
the boys and 39 per cent ol the girls 


| | 
Ccradtiated on 


Graduates, 72 per cent ol 


the academic curricu 

iam. OF this oroup only 35 per cent 
attended colleges or universities. 

inetyv-three per cent o ie bDovs 
Ninel the eC] tI | 


oraduating on the commercial cur 


riculum were employed in business 
or some kind of related work. 


\ study of the occupational sur- 


») 


i i 
vey revealed that 22 per cent ol the 


bovs returned to the farm, and ap 


?) 


proximately 22 per cent ol the grad 


uates were employed in lactories or 


manutacturing concerns ol Various 


kinds. 
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data showed thal stenogra 


lhe 
phers made up a fairly large group ot 
employees, being represented by ap 
proximately 10 per cent. Over 13 per 
cent of the employed population were 
engaged in selling through retail 
stores. 

Six per cent of all the oraduates 
were unemployed at the time of this 


study. 


Frazier, LAuRA Bicham. A Study 
of the Causes of Failures in Grades 
Nine to Twelve in Five N aro Hiah 
Schools of Kentuc ky for the S hool 
Years 1956-1940. 74 pp. (No. 4351). 
This 


taken with a three-fold purpose: lirst., 


PROBLEM. study Was unde 


lo find the causes of} the failures ol 
compile these 


thal 


bul analvsis might be made and cel 


pupils: second, to 


ceuses in such a manhnhel Care 


lain seneralizations reached which 


would be of value to teachers and 
supervisors in Mm king a diagnosis lol 
corrective and remedial work and tor 
cuidance in teaching future classes 
in these subjects in which the pupils 
failed: and third, to oller suggestive 
similar cases 


remedial measures tot 


of failures. 

MetHop. The questionnaire method 
was used. Before the questionnaires 
were given out, the writer personally 
secured from the records of the 
schools studied the following infor 
mation: (a) the names ol all pupils 
im orades nine to twelve. inclusive, 
who had failed in one or more sub 
jects during the scholastic vears 1936 
1940: (b) list of the subjec ts in which 
these pupils had failed: (c) the sem 
ester and year in which each failure 
was made; and (d) the health records 
of these pupils who had failed. A 


Senior Classification Test 


Pressey 
was given to each pupil in all high 
schools regardless of whether or nol 
he had failed. Three questionnaires 
were used: namely one for the pupils 
who had failed, one for the teachers 
under whom these pupils had failed. 
and one flor the parents ol these pu 
pils who had failed. 

Finpinc: [here were more failures 
itt mathematics and English than in 


any other subjec ts. 


Failures in the vocational subjects 
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were lewet than those in) the aca 


demic ones. 
Nlore bovs tailed than oirls. 
Liohtyv-lour of the IS! pupils 
worked. 

\ll fathers excepl three were non 
prolessional workers. Not one mothes 


Was cl member o| the prolessional 


oe 
i 

_ 

— ~ 
o~ -- 
— ° 
— 

— 


ol the parents was lim 


lhe besl magazines WeTEe nol read 


in the 


Pupils did not dislike teachers who 


majority of the homes. 


| f ) : 
lailed them. Parents retained a tavol 
attitude toward the 


' . . 
lheu children 


cooperalin , 
i . | 
leacher in whose class 


leachers analvzed thei leaching 
methods when pupils lailed in thei 
CsasSCS, 

Ninety-six. or 33 per cent, ol the 
pupils who tailed had pool health. 
From data colleceted the lollowing 


i i . 
Were lound LO be the maihh Cattses o| 


‘| 
failures 

) |. 
Reading 


o| the 


| | t | 
rreot i] ai 


difficulties on the parl 
pupils. 
endance caused in 
part yy pool health. 
lack ol prope! reading materials. 
Lack of cultural background due 
in part to certain home conditions, 
such as. lack of one or both parents 
in the 


home. ck ol parental edu 


cation. and FY k of tinane ial secu 


iby 
Lack of study on the parl of the 
7 
pupil. 
Foo much outside work engaged 
in by the pupils. 
loo many extra curriculas activi 


lies participated in by the pupils. 


Danrecs. Fweretr bL.. An Antlysis 
of Wi aknes es of Si hool us [rivers 
in Indiana. 44 1) (No. 452). 


PROBLEM. lhe problem ol this 
study was to make an analysis ol the 
weaknesses of school bus drivers in 
the state of Indiana. From this study, 
a curriculum could be set up tos the 
training of the drivers to make them 
more elticient. 


NleTHOD. lhe data lo: 


o} this study were obtained by ques 


the making 


tionnaire and personal interview with 
the prin ipals of consolidated schools 


\\ here buses are used to transport pu 


pils lo and trom. sé hool. Two hundred 
and twentvy-tive letters and ({uestion 
naires were mailed to these pring ipals. 
chosen trom all the counties of In- 
diana. This was done to have a fair 
sampling lrom all parts of the state. 

lhe personal interview method with 


in the 


central portion and to some extent in 


principals was used mostly 


i 
the northern part ol the state. 


(One 


hundred and sixty SEVeTN re. 
plies were received trom the 2095 lel 
sent. [They contained data on 


1100 bus 


lers 
drivers throughout the 
state of Indiana. The personal inter 
view method obtained intormation on 
105) bus drivers throughout} central 
and nothern Indiana. 

INDINGS. lhe questionnaire listed 
thirteen traits which the authoy bel} 
were necessaly lor al 6ood bus driver. 
lhe prime ipals were asked to rate his 
drivers as superior, average, or weak. 
Additional questions were asked tor 
thei opinions concerning age limits. 


women drivers. 


teachers as drivers. 
and the number ol cic( idents in the 
past live yvears due Lo these qualities. 


he that the 


oreatel pel cent ol the bus drivers 


ceneral trend Was 


were rated averave by school princi 


pals. On the 
knowledge of first aid. health habits, 


weak ralings, some 
discipline. and personal ippearance, 
in order ol importance, received the 
higher percentages, 

Ihe number of accidents due to 
these traits tended to show that phy 
sical deflects were responsible lor the 
crealer portion ol accidents 

lhe Opinion on age limits lo; 
drivers varied more on the maximum 
age limit than on the minimum, prob 
ably owing to the lact, as stated in 
the comments. that a person s effi 
CIENCY OF physical lilmess may. vary 
because ol health or health habits. 

Ihe data showed a definite opin 


ion against women drivers. lor it was 


thought of as a man’s job to possess 





mechanical — ability and physica 
strength to handle a bus with ease 
and to maintain proper decorum. 
leachers as drivers did not meet 
the approval ol principals, because 
if was thought that teaching was a 
iob within itself. lhe public in gen- 
eral would not consent, for il would 


be reducing the number ol jobs. 
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The findings homed the wcod af 


a ¢ ourse 


Recommendations lor a COUFSe ol in) 


struction 


made upon the findings of the study. 
‘ 


I rE QO. ‘A Follow U’p 
Study of the Graduates of the Labor 


(j;00DM AN, 


School of Indiana State Teach 
(No. 453). 


PROBLEM. ‘| his study Was made in 


alory 
ers Colleqe. 71 pp. 


' 
order to associate the present school 
curriculum with results shown by a 
report irom the of iduates themselves 


a 


thei status following 


concerning 
high school graduation. 

\leTHOD. (jraduates ol the labor 
atory School. represented over a live 
vear period Irom 19055-1940. which 
also ine ulded all graduates during the 
school s history. were chosen for this 
study. Because ol the fact that the 
Listory o| the school represents only 
» hive-veal period, all oraduates were 
chosen in order to get a representa 
tion trom those who had finished col 
lege and entered vocational careers. 
s well as trom the graduates who 


ti 
were Stil 


ci 
in collece or were attempl 
P Be ' ° , 

ino to adjust themselves tn a perma 
nent vocalion. lhere were 217 grad 
uates in this period of vears. A ques 


letter 


sioned yy the principal. Was mailed 


lionnaire, accompanied by a 


lo each o| the oraduates trom the 


principal s olfice at the Laboratory 
School. Responses were received from 
105 of the 


craduates, which 


as 


repre 
sent approximately IS.4 per cent o| 
the total number oraduated. 


Nlost o| the 


were residing in their parental homes. 


FINDINGS. oraduates 


Neveral oraduates who were not ae 
their 


the jurisdic tion of 


tually residing with parents 


were still unde: 
their parents and were trving to fin 
ish their college or advanced training 
in preparation for their vocational 
life. 


A majorily of the oraduates real 


ized the importance ol advanced ed 
ucation. Those who had nol grad 
uated from college expected to ove 
come temporary handi« aps and do so 
iti the future. In regard to the value 
of their high-school subjects, it was 
lound that English. mathematics, and 


science rated highest with the men. 
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of instruction lou hus drivers. 


lol school us drivers Were 


Iso rated Le nelish first 


lhe women 


CCOROWIIICS second and Ss) ial 


with 
studies third. 
Nlost of the 


thei 


oraduates stated thal 


edu ation had 


present proved 
a greal help in earning a living. 
Vocational suidance was the mos! 
need ol the 
| hirty-three of the men 
live ol stated 


! . 
needed more education ol a ceneral 


oraduates. 


and 
thal 


common 
thirty 


the women they 


( harae ler. 


linances Was the most COMMNOT 


, Reine 
economic condition upsetting the ed 


ucational plans ol the oraduates: 


most o} the 


however. 


claimed that they had definite plans 


oraduates 


hor lurthey edu ation. 


i. , f. 
\ ery little signilicance ( alll he al 


tached to the data relating to the 


employments ol the oraduates in re 


. «| 
spect to their life work. as most ol 


' . ° ! 
their present jobs were merely step 


pine stones to lurthes their education. 


lhe health record of the oraduates 
was excellent. Only fou oraduates 
ol each sex reported physical defects 
that limited their vocational oppo! 


lrities, 

lhe social clubs of both sexes were 
mostly the type to be found in con 
rection with college lite. 


Nlusical 


lype of moving picture by a 


comedy was the choice 


majo 
. ‘ | , 
itv of the oraduates including both 


Bette 


| Yavis were thei choice movie stars. 


sexes. OSpencet lracey and 


ance MUS s Was the choice radio 


program ol both the men ind women 
craduates. 


Su I magazines as / ihe, American. 


CC hieb (‘osmop titan (;ood House 
keeping. ladies Home Journal, Look, 
and Liberty were read by the oreates! 


f 
number ol oraduates. 


Nlanv ol the hobbies ol the orad 


uates were of 1) educational nature, 


and none olf those listed by eithe 


se \ could hee considered undesirable. 
The tarvel. as represented by the 
craduates. included most ol the states. 


the [District of Vlexico. 


urope. and Alrica. 


Columbia. 


I-ducation and making more money 
were the personal problems of the 
oreatesl number of oraduates. 
Financial 


RusseLt. Creorce  L.. 


of the Gary Public Schools. 

\ Comparative Study of the Finan 
cral Support of the Ten Largest Cities 
State of Indiana Over the Ten 
Year Period from 1950 to 1940. 78 
pp. (No. 454). 


PRoBI eM. | his study dealt with the 


Support 


in the 


linancial support ol the schools in 


the len largest cities of} Indiana ove! 


the ten vear period lrom 19530 to 


O40). lhe purpose Was (1) to dis 
/ ) , ; 

cover where the ( rarT\ Public Si hools 

lo the other nine 


stood in relation 


largest city school systems in the 
state and (2) to find out some effects 
ol the reduced income each vear on 
the Gary Public Schools. 

Nletnop. The writer collected his 
lrom the Annual 
City Superintendents on file in the 
ollice of the State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction in the State House 


) 
cata Reports ol 


, . . sh 
atl Indianapolis, Indiana. lhe data 
’ #& ail . . . 
( ealing with ( mAlrYV Ss Saturday and 


Summer S« hools were obtained from 
oltice liles of the Director otf Satur 


cay and Summer Schools in Crary, 


Indiana. 
When the 


| . 
school costs were analvzed. il 


FINDINGS. data on 
Lotal 
was found that senerally during the 
len-vear period the northern Indiana 
city schools had higher costs than the 
central and southern Indiana city 
schools. 

\ll the ten school systems showed 
the ellects of the depression and tor 
the most part have nol quite reached 
the pre-cdepression levels. 

The ten studied 


S ( hool S\ stems 


have been oradually losing their prop 
pro] 


er share of the total tax income. In 


1051-32. Gary schools received 40.2 
per cent of the total rate levied. By 
1959-40, Gary received only 31.9 per 
cent of the raet levied. Other schools 
showed a similar trend. 


total 


cost dropped trom third place in 1931- 


Crary s per pupil enrolled 


32 to sixth place in 1933-34, then to 
seventh place in 1935-36. Gary rose 
to third place in 1937-38 and again 
dropped to seventh place in 1939-40. 
This indicates that Crary shouid have 
an increase in either the tax rate or 
assessed valuations, or perhaps both. 

Crary s administration costs in com 
the other cities were 


parison with 


high. 








Crary ranked second in instruction 
costs during 1931-32 and seventh in 
1959-40. 

(sary s operation costs dropped trom 
from filth place in 1952-33 and to 
sixth place in 1939-40. 


costs of (Csarv rose 


Maintenance 
from second place in 1931-32 to first 


1939-40. This 


Crary is paving highly loi mainten 


place in shows thal 
ance of her public schools. 

(sary s fixed « harges were the hioh 
est in the State because of the neces 
sity ot long time bonding during the 
rapid srowth of the city in the last 
twenty years. 

There has been an average increase 
in high-school enrollment of 73.4 per 
cent. Gary s increase was 435.1 pei 
cent. 

The possible CCOnNnOTTY from Sal 
during 1939-40 was 


urday S< hool 


$39.377: this does nol consider sa\ 


ings to children which cannot be 
measured with money. 

Crary s summer school, too, has con 
tributed to pupil welfare and school 


CCONnOMY. 


Roney, Craup Horace. Some In 
vestigations tn the Teaching of Jun 
(ol High School Mathematics During 
the Past Decade. 153 pp. (No. 433). 
organiza 


Propi_eEM. A collection. 


tion, and presentation ol materials 


bearing on the teaching ol juniol 

high-se hool mathematics was the pur 

pose of this thesis. 
Metuop. The library method was 


Although 


was given to periodical literature, the 


used. some consideration 
chief source of material was unpub 
lished Masters’ theses and published 
[octors’ theses. 

Finpincs. | wenty-live studies were 
digested, and they are summarized 
under the lollowing heading: curri: 


- 
ulium, subysect-matter content. ob 
jectives. methods. srouping, progno 


SiS, and summMary. 


NI. Im 
proving the Teaching of Reading in 
the Sixth Grade of a Rural Consoli 
dated School. 34 pp. (No. 456). 


Prosiem. It was the purpose of this 


| AUTENSCHLAGER. Harry 


study to find the best methods to use 
in the sixth grade of a rural school 


lor (1) developing a reading program 


132 


which includes provision for building 


essential reading skills. (2) creating 


the desire to read both lor self mm” 


' ‘ , 
provement and ais a leisure time cif 


tivity, and (3) providing lor reme 


dial instruction. 
| 
Nletuop. the collected 


data WeETE 


from trom forty sixth-grade pupils 


. I ’ 
th consolidated shcool at Staun 


fon. Indiana. lhe plan o| procedure 


Was to ove One form o| al reading 
test at the beginning ol the experi 
ment. and then tive months later oive 


another form ol the same test in of! 


' 2 f 
der thal progress might be measured. 
lhe program of instruction included 


testing. providing reading materials. 


' 
ey * : 
dividing the class into SroOups bette 
lo meet individual needs, developing 
Tt] : 
ekills Oo} WOTS ly pe reading and pro 
r 


5 Be i 
vidine mee reaaing. 
-INDINGS. \ccordine lo the 
if cal 
L sroup Intel mweence Si Lie, 


man a ( ). 


Otis 
the med 
of the class was 1053. with 
hive pupils having an I. (). of 83 o1 
less. [The reading abilitv of the clas: 
increased trom a median orade CCIULIN 


Form \m o! the 
{ 


pent eading les! to a median 


' i. 
arent oj] » | on 


| : ’ ) 
| cle ec crulis lent ol Os on Form Bim 
of the same test given tive months 
; ° 
later. lhe median numbe ol supple 


| here 


al positive Corre lay 


mentary books read was 21.3 
Was found lo be 
relation between the amount of gain 
on the reading test and each ol 
(1) mental age. (2) 
intelligence quotient, (5) number ol 


read. and (4) 


' . . 
oO} special reports given 


made 
the following: 
supplementary ooks 


the number 


f . | 
<i carelul clihaiv sts ol | it’ 


lound that: 


dala it was 


lhe bility o| the pupil lo use 
the fundamental silent reading skills 
was oreatly increased ima relatively 


short period of time through anon 

structional program of Le« hniques de 
level . 

igned to develop the skills lollowed 

LISINO the 


by abundant practice in 


skills in meaningtul situations. 

The reading ability of the pupils 
was improved by wide reading and 
hy giving special reports. 

Providing periods lor free reading 
encouraged wide reading, and deve! 
oped the habit of reading lor CRON 


ment during leisure time. 


Crrouping pupils within a ASS 
Ry 


cording lo abiiaty and achievemen| 


aC. 


i : 
Was advantageous In ¢ Hlerine INS! rue 


. ' : ;, 
bron ana providing ry) lerial lo mee 


indir idual needs. 
\\7 |; 
VV OTFRKINO 


Pict i VNicitta ' Witla) mem 


hers o} the remedial OFOULLYP) providing 


how ath aid ee ee 

nem with work in which they could 
/ 2s ° 

succeed, and fTturnishing cy 


| | 
i 


CLE TIC ¢ {) 


nerete ey; 
‘) ° tl : 
OTe art \ ,1y)- 


[; f-, | 
PCACTINIY = atdOTTTiV, as well 


thei proeress 
proved their 
as their attitude toward schoo| _ 


outlook (>t) lite 


- | 
} 
materials on the level 


oeneral 
Providis O 
child 


ding ability. 


‘ ; , . 
of each promoted individual 
7. 
Orowtlhi m re 
\] . é ~ F . 

mMasttAnie Proeress th reading abil 
; 


ity hy USING standardized tests 
aroused the enthusiasm of the pupils 
to read. 

NA S. Emotional Djs 
lurbances of Childr Which Inter 
flere With Normal \djustments— 
Specific Problems of Worry. 47 pp. 


(No. 457). 


) 
ROBLENI 


loy learning 


| low ARD., \N 


he (ft) tpaone o} this study 


was to determine the extent to which 


children sul! lrom teelings of Any 

, | , 

retry and lo determine ihe specifi 
, i , 

Oro) reps \ a Which hey CAalhho 


~f'¢ nad if \ proble it) Waals th 


cope. A 
evaluation ol procedures in this field 
of investigation. 

Nletnop. By means ol the disguised 
method ol approach, the seventh and 
eiohth orades of the 
| ligh School. Verre Haute. Indiana. 
revealed disturbances that existed in 
their lives. when they listed thei 


cl ict described 


Rankin lunio 


wishes and prayers 


heir fut |) 
lhem iuture ten vears iler. yreams 
| 
Ver CPIISN CLE red i’ SOLIECe ol data 
| - ' | 
Pail ctl fi} ribdac c*hli pcthes Wal col 
| i ' » | 
t*¢ ( i i \' i] i tiie (Valtitta Oil. 
~ 
en cedur wWeCTe the class 


aictlal (>t) | al per 


centage rate table of the pupils re 
om . . 
sponses lo then wishes and prayers, 
the interpretation of the data lor 
L\ ( rries whic Fr were cla ‘fied and al 
beset: tai tll ed 
Ee] NMTaVve rate la Ie CO DpUurLeda, a 
( rays stud, o| the SOLITCCS ol data: 


the construction of an = anxiety in 


ventory: the administration of the in 
ventorv to the lhornton and Rankin 
pupils: the comparison of the rank 
orders of the items of worry; the com 
pulation of fourteen coelticients of 


correlation. 
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FINDINGS. 


\WWishes. “School” and “family 


Le oreatest concern 
problems were the gre 


both cexes as revelaed by «i study 


ol their \\ ishes. 


|. Prayers. “Family and civic. 


roblems were the drealtesl worries o} 
yoo ) 

the boys: however, the girls were most 
troubled about "Se hool and lamily 


problems. 


HT. (‘ross Study ol the Sources of 
Data. 


\\ orr’ 


a {sy 
\ aroer nuiioer OF THeHIS OF 


! 


was COMMNNOT iO wishes and 


were other items o} de 


prayers than 
Lhe vocational objec tive, which 
| 


appeared iO he aeep seated, was com 


sire. 


mon tO wishes and huture more than 


' 
: , ’ . . a ’ ’ 
‘| was to pravel aati future. 


IV, Anxiely lnventory. ( ive 


‘tems OL WOrT) the war were over, 
“the world WeFC al peace, 
l'nited States w ilf not enter the wat 


ranked first, see ond. and third plac eS. 


respe tively. with one exe eption, thal 
aah . 

the DOVS Ol PhOrnicon were more 
: sé i. 

Houbled aboul Meith fig bette; 


orades, whic h ranked lirst place. 
I Spee iti problems ol Worry. 


my 


a. Schoo: ‘he bho were mosl 
7 | r 
coupled about Mine better 
{ 
srades, “being able to get certain 


o é of. ve 
subrects lailing ai test, 

! 
ind also were the Girls 


the second and third items Were re 


except thal 


i . 
versed in then 


b. Family. 


hornton and Ranklin pupils were 


rank orders. 


i bli 
lems troubling the 


“Father won t have to 60 to war and 
‘the lamily s health would improve. 

(. Religion. (sirls Were more CON 
cerned aboul religious problems than 


were the boys 


) :; 
d. he, realion. he slew lo lake a 


. ' . 
vacation thy Lune) ranked rela 


livel\ hioh lor both OFOLLPSs. 
e. Social. The “the 


j — 
people hac sullicient food i>] cloth 


item pool 


ing. shared dist inclive rank \\ ith, 
“Civ and : ‘ hool por bode Hs. 
} Economie Both oroups were 


Cetling a de 


older.” 


equally anxious about 


pendable iob \\ hen am 


Rankin pupils worried more than the 


debts 
were all paid and “Father or Mother 


losing their iob.”’ 


Thornton pupils about oul 


g. Civic. 


Civic ¥ problems ol 


worry ranked highest. 
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f sé 
and the 


h. Vocational. The vocational prob 
lem. which was signiticant to both 
OrOLDpS, had higher rank for Thornton 
pupils. 

i. Personal. The OroupDSs Were more 
concerned about ‘to be successful in 


mv lites work and to be more 


(4 urleous. 


X Personal Health. Bovs were more 


interested in thei health than were 


the girls. - 
k. Friends hip or Affection. The 


f ‘ 
pbovs were more anxious about to 


have more friends. lo own a pet, 
‘sé . y*? 4 e 

and lo miahrrN a sood Or} ; likewise, 

the girls expressed concern about “to 


Mave more rienas., never fo ye 


lriendless. and to ba PrN al sood 


Dov. 


| ‘nreasonable. Being troubled 


by th thought of my parents dying | 


ranked practi ally the same for both 


SECAeES, 


Vv. f-valuation ol the | Jisquised 
Vlethad of . \pproach. The disguished 
method of approach appeared to be 
a superior method. The pupils did 


nol realize hat their worries were 


being inv estigated and thev were nol 


- | . . 
likely to be influenced or ¢ ondi 


tioned by a leac her. Lhe, were tree 


lo use thetr own tnittative and crea 


live ability to express themselves. 


nw 


Since the pupils responded with 


vreat spontaneity and trankness, they 


“ave valuable data. 


Llonpen, Joun W. A ¢ ‘omparative 


Survey of the Indiana State Teachers’ 


\ssociation. 79 pp. (No. 438). 
\ study of the Indiana 
Teac hers’ 


ellort 


PROBI ENI. 
State Asso jation Was 
made ino an to determine its 
elements of weakness for the pul 
pose of securing inlormation in order 
to lormulate a set of constructive sug 


oestions and ree ommendations VW hich 


will he presented to the personnel ol 


the Indiana State lear her s Associa 


tron. 


Nletiuiop. Information that was ex 
perc ted to prove of \ alue in the work 
ol the « omparison Was ¢ ollected by 
sending a questionnaire to the ex 
ecutive secretary of each state: teach 
ers association, except Delaware and 
Nevada (the addresses of those sec 
unobtainable), and 


retaries were 


| lawail. 


All states exe epl Rhode Is 

land responded in full or in part. 
(ne 

people. chosen by the executive com 


mittee of the Indiana State Teac h 


hundred six | ndiana_ s hool 


ers Association. were soli ited tor 
suggestions and criticisms of the In 
diana lea hers \ssociation. 


Sixty-eight replies were received 
and the filty-nine persons who signed 
their letters were sent copies of a 
questionnaire, which had been form 
ulated from their remarks. Fifty-three 
returns were received. 

The same questionnaire was sub 
mitted to a second croup ol sixty 
live teachers, pic ked at random from 
the Indiana School Dire try for 1940 
1041. The responses made in the lilty 
replies were used to verily the de- 
CISIONS Given by the lirs! croup. 

Finpincs. It was shown that the 
lidiana Association is the most dem 


ocratic of all the state organizations. 


The teachers of Indiana, while not 
desirous of any Major « hanges in the 
administration of the State Teachers’ 
Association, felt that the Association 
could be improved by several minor 
alterations. These suggestions are: 

The teachers should be informed 
of the resolutions that are to be pre- 
sented at the business meeting. prio 


to the convonetion. 


Equal should be 


representation 
cranted to all teachers in the state. 


Adequate room should be provided 
lor the more popular sections at the 


nnual meeting. 


A committee should be appointed 
by the \ssociation to work wiih tre 
State Board of Education to survey 


lexl hooks. 


| nimportant committee reports 


should he eliminated from the an 
nual business meeting and published 
in The Indiana Teacher. 


The 


more at tively interested in the retire 


Assov iation should hecoine 


ment fund. 


Harmony between teachers and hir 
ing olficials should be promoted by 
the Association. 

The Friday evening session_of the 
convention should be limited to one 
speaker of national repute. 


The Association should give the 
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Education Association 


National 
sreater moral support. 

The [ Yefense 
ties should be continued. 

Conun, Frank D. A Study of the 
Factors Which Influence the Out 
side Activities of Boys of the Coving 
ton Schools from Fourth to Fighth 
Grades, Inclusive, and of the Time 
Spent in Each of the Different A: 
livities. 196 pp. (No. 439). 

Prosiem. This study was made in 
the 


points: first, in what outside activi 


(‘ommittee s_ activi 


order to determine following 
ties the bovs in each of the diflerent 
srades were participating: and sec 
ond, the 


which might tend to influence the 


environmental! conditions 


amount of time spent in ea h of these 


activtities. 


material lor this 


The 


study was obtained through a gen 


VleTHOD. 


eral questionnaire which concerned 
environmental conditions, and a daily 
questionnaire which concerned the 
amount of time spent in health, re 

reational, and work activities. New 
copies ol the daily questionnaire were 
oiven to the teac hers in charge of the 


\ londay 


morning, and they were held respon- 


various home rooms each 
sible for them. These were passed 
out daily to the sampling of 105 boys 
fourth 


again al 


to eighth orades. and 


the close of the 


lrom 
collected 
period by the 


| hese were collected and the results 


homeroom _ teacher. 
were tabulated at the close ol each 
week for a period of fifteen weeks. 

FINDINGS. 

Miscellaneous from general ques 
tionnaire.—Of total number of fath 
ers, 25.851 per cent were engaged in 
larming. Fathers engaged in W.P.A. 
projects were 17.14 per cent ol the 
total number. Of the mothers, 74.29 
per cent do only their own house 
work. 

Only 35 boys were members of any 
social organizations. 

Homes having trom 4 to 10 rooms 
were 86.7 per cent ol total number. 

Seventh orade has largest per cent 
ol boys to attend moving pictures 
weekly. 

More than 73 per cent of boys had 
radios in their homes. 


Kinds of radio programs enjoved, in 
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order of thei popularity, were: (1) 
(2) 


leading character was hov. and 


play s in which 


(3) 


western plays. 
programs which were humorous. 

Kinds of moving pictures enjoved, 
in order ol thei: 


(1) adventure, (2) 


popularity were: 
comedy, and (3) 
love story. 

Kinds ol reading material enjoved 
in order of their popularity, were: (1 
(2) Big-Little 
Book, and (3) funny paper. 


Slighth more than hall ol the bovs 


book o| adventure. 


attended Sundav school reoularly and 
5 had never attended. 

Aviation and larming were the two 
occupations desired by most boys. 
increase In 


There Was a oradual 


sang instinct from fourth to eighth 
crades 

Health Activities.—‘lore time was 
devoted to washing hands and face 
than to any other item. 

The 


time spent in bathing was in the sixth 


oreatest average amount ol 
orade; the lowest was in the fourth 
srade. 

The eighth grade boys were more 
partic ular in health duties which im 
proved outward appearances. 

The filth spent no time in visiting 
doctor and the seventh spent no time 


in vVisttine the dentist. 


Work Activities.—Four work a: 
tivities in which the fourth orade 
averaged the most time were those 
requiring very little skill. 

Lhe sixth crade averaged more 


lime per boy in 20 activities which re 
quire physical ability and. skill. 

The seventh orade was first to show 
a decided elfort to earn money in a 
delinite activity. 

lhirteen activities which averaged 
most lime pet hov in the eighth orade 
required a certain amount ol respon 
sibility. and physical ability. 

Recreational Activities —Radio re 
ceived the most time per boy in a’l 
orades excepl the lilth in which read 
nig received the most time. 
the 


three items to receive the most time 


Moving picture was among 


per boy in all grades but the fourth. 


In the upper three grades under 


consideration much more time was 


devoted to moving picture and radio 


than to reading. 


Orrerr, Morton F. The Relation 
between Speee h Defects in Child 
and the Knowledge. Altitudes. and 
Socio-Economic Status of Parent. 
Sl pp. (No. 460). 
This 


taken with the lollowing PUrposes 


ren 


PROBLEM. study was under 
lirst, to ascertain relationships | 
tween the condition of speech in chil 
dren and (1) the educational know. 
ledge ol parents, (2) their SOCI0- 
economic status. and (5) their mt 
tal capacity; second, to Compare 
niothers with fathers: third. to dual 
ly delective pupils on the bases of 
(1) age and orade attained. (2) fre. 
quency olf various disorders. and (3) 
degree olf severity: and. lourth, to as- 


certain the prelerence ol speech-de 


lective pupils ol persons lor tree. en 





ye. | 





PT SES Peer <n PP eee 


iovable conversation and the reasons | 


lor thei choice. 

Nletnop. A speec h test Was admin 
istered Lo all pupils above the third 
crade in Bruce elementary and High, 


School. | werburg. 


Tennessee. The 


parents ol those pupils lound to be - 


spee r dele live were exaimend with 
a multiple choice and true lalse tes 
constructed by the examiner. | ike. 
wise, the homes were rated with a 
secico-economic check list. also con- 


\ jury ol 


live competent judges lixed the Values 


struced by the examined. 


lor the gradation ol replies to multi 


—s 


ple choice questions. 

hinpincs. [Twenty-seven 
ol the pupils tested were found to bh 
Speec h-delective. A much large pel 


centage ol hovs than ol virls Was 


(veneral 


. . . ] 
found. voice. articulation. and 


Spee ir ellectiveness) 
oirls were superior lo those ol hovs 


or the 


Conversation. 


. |} 
purpose ol lree. enpovab 


Speed r delec live chil 


dren chose mothers lirst: then. sis 


| 
' 


lens. and Ol brothers. lathers. al 


' 
other adults. The most lrequently 
curring reasons tor their last choic: 


lack o| 


Ol understanding. lhe mosl lrequen 


knowledge, interes 


WalS cl 


ly recurring and most serious delects 


per cent 


=_— 





—— 


—~-- 


—" 


were oral inaccuracy, organt distur: 


bances due to delective teeth, tongu 
ol lips. and an abnormally slow rale 
lhe least desirable voices were chit 
acterized by the presence ol hypo 


r undness, monotony, or breathines: 
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wel 
inte 

| 
lect 
nol 
neu 
Wios 
the 
lish 
in 
prai 
by 

? 
drei 
did 
loul 
spee 
lion. 


CXPI! 


b 
Atti 
Tea 

Pp 
take 
lirst. 
hiri 
SCCO 
thin: 


M 


ods 
lion 
num 
lure, 
ents 
wom 


num. 


JU 


lation 
ildrep 


and 


rents 


inder 





POSES: ; 


ss he. ' 


chil 
know. 





SOCIO0- | 
men. | 
Mm pare | 
classi 
ses of | 
) ire. ' 
d (3) 
to as- | 
ch-de. | 
e. en . 
‘asons | 
dmin 
third 
Hil, 
The | 
to he | 
| with 
e tes 
| ike. 
vith a 
» COR: 
ry ol 
values | 
multi 
cent 
to be 
T pel 
s wa | 
, and 
3) 0 
bovs 
vad 
chil 
gig. | 
and | 
tly 1 
choic 
terest 
quel ) 
lelects | 
{istur: | 
gu | 
pate 
chat 
hypo | 
ines: 
irnal 


Gai ech dele live ¢ hildren were oen 
ope 

erally retarded. 

exceeded 


The scores of mothers 


those ol fathers on the multiple choice 
i 


t: converssely. the SCOresS ol Fath, 
St; 


r exceeded those of mothers on the 
ers 


rrue-lalse test. Notice eable dillerence 
| 


replies ol mothers and ol 


hetween 
fathers in lavol of mothers occurred 
‘n questions pertaining to the preven 
tion ot jealous) among siblings. al 
ritude toward lemper tantrums, and 
scolding children. Dillerences in ta 
vor ol fathers occurred in questions 
pertaining to methods of punishme! 
for misbehavior, action at time of an 
ver on parl ol parent, use of baby 
talk. and awareness ol causes lon 
inuresis. 

Fathers of speed LL-defective pupils 
were believed lo be somewhat more 
intelligent than mothers. 

In general, parents ol speech-de 
lective « hildren were believed to be 
noticeably emotional and somewhat 
neurotic. However. the possessed 
mosl nearly adequate know ledge ol 
the desirability ol using 6ood Lene 
lish and retraining trom quarreling 
in the presence of children and ol 
praising children for acts approved 
by parents. 

Parents of severely delective chil 


dren scored appreciably lower than 


did parents ol the Oroup as a whole. 
The mosl 


signilicant relationship 


lound was between the condition of 
speech in children and the educa 
tional know ledge ol parents. Lhis was 


expressed in a coeflicient of .399. 


Bert, Everetr R. The Parents’ 
Attitude Toward Married Women 
Teachers. 61 pp. | Nool). 

Proscem. This stuch was unde 


taken with the view ol determining: 
first. the parents attitude toward the 
hiring of married women teachers: 
second. whether o: not envy had any 


thing to do with this attitude. 
MetHop. The questionnaire meth 


ods was used to obtain the informa 
lion used in this study. ( Juestionnaire 
number one was impersonal in Na 
ture, [I was wrillen so to get the par 
ents attitude toward other married 
women s 


working. ( Juestionnaire 


number iWO Was personal. lt asked the 
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parent s attitude toward the wives 
working outside the home. [The ques 

lionnaires were sent to prin ipals in 
all parts ol the state. The pring ipals 
were asked to distribute them among 
the parents ol the children in the tifth 


and sixth orades. 


Finpincs. The mothers and fathers 
were slightly opposed lo married 
women s teaching than they were to 
married womens doing othe: types 
of work. 

The fathers were more opposed to 
married women's working and teach 


ing than were the mothers. 


About as 


lavor ol the married WoOtThatr teacher 


many remarks were ID 


as were made againsl her. 


The the 


which alike in 


data on live questions, 


but 


worded dillerently. seemed to show 


were meaning 
loa slight extent that the element ol 
envy did have something to do with 
the marking of the questionnaires. 
lhe opposition toward married wom 
en s working was greater on the im 
the 


personal questionnaire than on 


pret sonal one. 


Honter, Roy O. A Survey of the 
Methods Used To Control High 
School Finances. 42 pp. (No. 462). 
The this 


was to lind the method used 


PROBLEM. problem in 
study 
by school administrators in caring fo: 
the funds collected from extracurri 
utum activities. Other objec lives were 
to lind the sources of income, oppor 


the selec tion ot the personnel ol those 


tunity lor student participation, 


ind ¢ harge of the funds. 


Nii PHOD. Fon this stirvey one hund 


red questionnaires were sent to 


schools selected at random. Approx 


imately one third ol each being senl 


lo small. to medium sized. 


large S( hools. In addition. al PCrsuiila 


visil was made to ive schools m 


Calif I ( lassilic ation. 


) , . _ 
Replies were received from 72 
schools, or a return of 72 per cent. 
lhe same questionnaire was made 


. . ’ . 
out tor schools visited. making a total 
ol 87 schools reporting. 


FINDINGS. lhe accurale control ol 


extracurriculum linances requires 


ree I, lime. Many ot the duties are ol 


a routine nature and can be per 


students and tea hers 


the 


not all be plac ed upon them. A board 


lormed by 


Llowever, rsponsibility should 


of control should be established 
which is representative ol the stud 
ents, teachers, and administrators. 
lelinite rules and regulations should 
be established for the suidance of all 


participants. 
lhe hoard ol control should estab 


unitorm method ol keeping 


all 


should he made lor eat I fund at reg- 


lish a 
records olf accounts. Reports 
ular intervals, probably monthly, and 
a consolidated report tor the entire 
vear. 

All books should be open lor in 
one interested in 
them. An audit of books should be 
than 


spection by any 


made by some other member 


those on the hoard of « ontrol. 
The 


be taken into consideration. No teach 


conservation otf time should 
er or student should be so burdened 
with the care of funds that his time is 


taken trom other responsibilities. 


Byers, Acerep Sanrorp. An An 
alysis and Critique of Means of Edu 
caling Gilted Children and a Recom 
mendation for Stanley Hall School. 
219 pp. (No. 463). 


was under 
(1) to 


reliable 


Prostem. This study 


taken with these purposes: 


the 


sources criteria lor the analysis and 


determine from most 
criticism of means of educ ating silted 
children, (2) to study the means that 
are being used and plans that are be 
ing proposed for the education ol 
silted children, and (3) to formulate 
partie ular 


ree ommendations lor a 


sf hool. 


Nletnop. The analytical method is 
directed toward determining and test- 
ing all values, social, emotional, ete. 
ol the means used in the education 


ol the ( hild. 


sources thal represent the opinions 


silted From twenty 
ol the recognized experts in the field 
requirements tor proper education ol 
oilted children were compiled. The 
eight requirements that showed the 
highest degree of agreement among 
the experts were used as criteria for the 
these require 


study. Ac ording to 


edu ation lor 


oitted ( hildren ( ) must he flexible 
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ments a program of 








in curriculum and method. (2) should 


not change the rate ol progress 
through the elementary school, but 
should provide enrichment, (3) 


should provide for creativity, initia 
tive, and originality, (4) should de 
velop a social viewpoinl and create 
stable social-mindedness, (5) should 
release the oilted from unnecessary 


drills (6) 


should provide opportunities tor o 


and formal procedures, 
riginal investigations based on pupil 
interests, (7) should train for lead 
ership and social responsibility, and 
(8) should make use of problem, pro 
ject, and seminar methods rather than 
meth 


question-answer or recitation 


ods. Iwelve typical means for the 


education of the cilted chosen as re 
presentative of a list of forty eight 
froms found in the literature and eight 
proposed plans for the education ol 
vitted children found in the litera 
ture were classified and analyzed in 


the light of the opinions of educators 


and in terms of the criteria set up 
lor the study. 
FINDINGS AND CoNCLUSIONS (IN 


PART). In terms of school population 
lor practical school situations, there 
are sixty children in every thousand 
that are vilted on the average. 

The theors of the 


silted children as it is interpreted 


education ol 


by the experts is very similar to the 
theory of general education for all 
children as present day trends show 
it to be. 

Means otf educ ating silted children 
that involve acceleration as the chiel 
pring iple are undesirable. Enrichment 
of the school experience is prelerable. 

Segregation ol vitted children in 
spec ial classes with enrichment is an 
acceptable means but it is adminis 
tratively impractical except in large 
Gilted best 


cared lor. however, in heterogeneous 


S( hools. children are 


OrOUpSs. 


The prelerred means of educaitng 
(1) lile 


extracurri ular activities. 


silted children are: school 
activities, 
clubs, etc.. on a part-time basis in 
heterogeneous Groups, and (2) pro 
ject teaching, the activity program, 
or the progressive S¢ hool. 

grouping, 


Proposed social age 


counting soe ial age as about hallway 
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between mental age and chronolog 


_ 


ical age, under a plan ol project 
teaching is probably prelerable lo any 
in use for the education 


meahs Tow 


ol vitted children. 


PricHarp. Dora Gs. A History of 


Secondary education in Indiana 


1910 to 1920. 59 pp. (No. 464). 
Proptem. This study was made ol 
secondary education in Indiana from 
1010 to 1920. The writer devoted pal 
ticular attention to the housing and 
equipment ol the secondary school: 
to the expansion ol the curricula; to 
increased teacher lramming and highes 
salaries: to longei school terms: to 
the passage ol laws and acts pertain 
ing to secondary education. Special 
study was made olf state aid. reliel 
lund, and the Oross cosl of secondary 
' : , ‘ 
education. Particular attention was 
given to the standardization of teach 
er-tenure laws and to the unification 


Lhe 


Cal} lo ct 


and expansion ol the curricula. 
secondar\ s ( hool system 
| | | trolli 

large degree be a means olf controlling 


the the habits. the 


character ot our adolescent vouth. 


education. and 


NMetuop. The historical method o! 
research was adapted to this study. 
The primary sources ol data were in 
vestigated. Only such material which 
used 


contributed valid evidence wa 


throughout 

-inpincs. [he merits and demerits 
ol the secondary education in Indiana 
cannot be estimated until a longe) 
period of time has elapsed. The write: 
lound it to be a period of decided 
educational expansion and progress 
in the following lields: (1) improved 
standards of accredited institutions. 
(2) raised qualilications ol teachers 
(3) increased salaries and established 
minimum salary, (4) improved san 
itation ol buildings. and (3) consol 


idation of small school corporations 


Tomas, Cecu. B. Character and kx 
lent of Recent Agricultural (Credit 
and Its Effect ('pon the Solvency 
of Farmers. 60 pp. (No. 463). 

\s the tithe suggests, the 

the 


|? 
ROBLES, 


problem is to learn extent to 


which farmers of this decade have 
been oranted credit. and on whal 
terms in contrast with lerms and 


Lyyees ol loans in the past lew decades. 


Also. if Was sought lo seCe what t} 
le 
economic conditions were. the et fer 
cI 


the eter 


upon types of larming, and 


on the solvency olf farmers 

NletHop. 
of other Federal | Yep riments, o| the 
ul. SB. \or 
and ol departments o} 


state 


; 


rep 


Rureau of cultural Eo 


) 


PhOMIICS, . 
PCH 


OMICS ol universities Were 


) : . 
SOULLTCES o} data ( Juestionnaires lo in 


Surance companies, corre Pondenre 
it | | icull 
with professors ol agricuilure and 
ij 
county agents, an interviews with 
i 
bankers. implement dealers. and tar 


i 
' 
supplemented the 


mers, | Cttmentan 
' 
dala. 
FINDINGS Fa 1) bpcome has in) 
ii 
ased, debt decreased 
creased, Gent GAecreased, ane mor 


ae lores losure Ss ces reased, until lar 


mers as a class atrie in) the most sub 
' 
| 
j 


° i }-y: { 
jal condition they ave been Hy) 


Ndi DRED a 


inoan I: xperiene of roqram in Light o! 


WV MIT AKER, Reading 


Ro, en Kedar alional Resear h. 17 pp 
(No. 466). 


) . . 

ROBLE NI, his study I based Upo) 
| as , ; : | 
the assumption that education is th 
adaptation ol the whole organism to 
its environment; and the writer's pur 


pose in making this study Was to al 


' a . . | 
iocale reading i) the mostructiona 


of the tirst’ orade so that 


| rOOTAtM 


fe ; ' 
; he 7. 1 : ale 
reading phecomes a means in the real 


° ° { = | 
mzation ol the eat 


than 
NN]; 


‘ 


“s 

i; ational alitli fa her 
. j 

an end iW) itsell. 

Bale, 


Mhe study was based up 


. j | _ 
Gat) Fee ep interpretations o| the learn 


. ) - i , 
moe process ol reading, of exper 
Lol tl i | the experi 

ence, and of the aims of the exper 
erat & prOoOratit i ‘e- sSiticr\ Was { 
7 { | 

j { _ | i-| ‘ 
veioped (ti) throuoen library researc 


()) through 0} cl alion. (>) through 


| i | , 
study (4) through the suidance 0] 


srOUp o] medirrapoe chiearen GQUuiihe 
the schor vear ol IY 0 and LO40, () 
through extended ob ervalion Ol b 
havior thre ugh lune. O41, (0) 
thr ugh home visitation and paren 
: f = [ ! Lee 

CO operat i} and \ ) througn eep 


imo records ol characteristics, activ! 
( hildrens 


em ‘tionally, s0 


‘ . : 
Cs, alll | Pirat ar ms OF the 


, if 
phy sCaliv. 


' 
| nd mentally. 


progres 

cially, 
LS INDINGS Reading is defined in re 

cent edu ational lerms as a SO ial pro- 


cess based L1pon experrence and iS ith 
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we 


tant to the extent that it contrib 
po c 


lo worthy social relationships 


ales 


nd understandings. lt is one ol the 


learnings thal results trom | hoo! eX 
i = 


fences in which the determination 
pe 


| 
readin r : Hi} . ( entra : 
() 


The write has re «il hed the lollow 


conclusions als results ol this 


ing 
study: 
The oulstanding prerequisite to a 


child's succes! ul adaptation are (1) 


thal the tea hes begin with him where 


che finds him. (2) that she try to un 
derstand his needs and his interests. 


(5) that mutual laith be estab 


and 


‘shed. 





Foundations of personality srowth 
and reading readiness must be de 
veloped simultaneously. 

lI reading experiences in all of the 
lower orades were planned and execu 
the lieht ol 


there would he HQ remedial CaSCS., 


ted in these lindings. 


This Iype o| procedure might Sue 


[. 
reactihhe? 


—— 


ceed with and personality 
problems even as hat as the junio! 
high S( hool. 


I will he 


these Same children during their how 


worth while lo observe 


ther progress in the elementary school 
and to obtain reports from thei: lear ir 


CTS. 


Wirttams, Mark. Courses Needed 
by Members of the 1959 Freshman 
Class at Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege for a@ Cultural Backqround on 
the Basis of Work Done in High 
School. 62 pp. (No. 467). 


PROBLEM. I Was the three lold pul 
pose of this study (1) to discover to 
what extent students take excessive 
lields ol 
work and a minimum of work in othe: 


lields: 


college students duplicate work al 


work in some high school 


(2) to discove lo whal extentl 


ready had in high school, and to 
whal extent college help them to dup 
licate their work: and (3) to present 
a cultural program tor the college. 
MetHop. In the registrar s ollice al 
ladiana State College a 


record is kept of ea r studs nt s high 


| Cif het _ 


school record and also the courses 
thal he has taken in college. rom 
these records were secured the exael 
pursuits of Cart I student who enrolled 


as a lreshman in the Fall ( Juarter, 


JULY, 1942 


1939, and the high school courses and 
units of work already taken. An exact 
live hundred pupils records were 
studied. 

Finpincs. Exactly 8 per cent of the 
pupils who are graduating trom high 
school fail to meet the state require 
ments lor graduation in an Indiana 
high school. 

exactely 60 the stu 


dents who failed to meet requirements 


per cent ol 
lor graduation in an Indiana high 
school withdrew from Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

Nlost students who enter Indiana 
State Teachers College tend to pur 
sue the subjects in which they ma 
ioredt or had excessive units in high 
school. 

Nlost students who enter Indiana 
State Teachers College tend to shun 
those subjects in which they had a 
minimum of units of work in high 
school. 

There 12.5 


students listed as average who with 


were per cent ol the 
drew. 


There the 


students with excessive units ol work 


were 47.7 per cent ol 
in some department who withdrew 
lrom Indiana State Teachers College. 

l-pwarps, Epna L.. Report of the 


Ciuidance of Thirty Problem Children 


in Grades Five. Six. Seven. and 
fright in the Booker T. Washington 
School. Terre Haute. Indiana. 1940 


1041. 92 pp. (No. 468). 

Prosiem. The purpose of this study 
was to apply some ol the principles 
ol suidan eun helping thirty bovs and 
cirls of the Booker T. Washington 
School, Haute, Indiana. to 


make successtul adaptations in all of 


Terre 


their experiences and to report the 

results of this suidance program. 
NletHop. 

the 


\ group ol teachers, in 
thirty 


children from the filth. sixth. seventh. 


’ luding writer, selected 
and eiohth orades on the basis ol 
and esti 


mated mental ability. The fifth 


Si holarship, ( ititzenship., 
and 
sixth-grade children were chosen be 
cause they retarded or 


were were 


large lor their age. 


lhe case-study method of proc edure 
was used. These case studies include 


(1) age, (2) sex, (5) orade, (4) esti 


mated ability. (3) family background, 
(6) health history, (7) school record, 
(S) adjustments, (9) interests, (10) 
diagnosis of case. (1 1) remedial mea 
(12) 
mation was obtained (1) trom cumu 
(2) 


views with parents, teac hers, and pu 


sures. and results. The intor 


lative record cards. lrom. inter- 


pils. 

Remedial measures used in the 
suidance of the children inclued: 
(1) conlerences with parents: (2) 


(3) 


suggested reading ot hooks on citizen 


conlerences with the children: 
ship: (4) compositions by the chil 
dren to give reactions to books and 
to report their progress at school and 
at home: (3) discussions with other 
teachers regarding the children’s pro- 
gress in other departments of the 
school: (6) suiding the children into 
the worthy activities which they en- 
joved and could perform; and (7) 
helping the children to understand 
that they must take a positive rather 
than a negative attitude toward their 
problems. 

found 


writer 


The thal 


there were ten principal causes tor 


FINDINGS. 


the thirty problem cases. She chose 
the 


dominant factor in each case. 
The ten principal causes with the 
total number of cases for each fol- 
low: (1) home conditions (unbroken 
homes), 7; (2) low mentality, 5; (3) 
spoiled child, 3; (4) broken home, 3: 
(6) extreme ner- 
(7) only child, 2: 
(8) speech defect, 1; (9) 
ness, |: and (10) too rapid growth. 
I. 

The first three items. (1) home 
homes), (2) 


low mentality, and (3) spoiled child, 


(5) dishonesty, 3; 
vous condition. 2: 


stubborn 


conditions (unbroken 
describe slightly more than half of 


the CAaSeS., 


No results were absolutely satis 
fac tory, since the time was limited to 
one school vear. Some cases, however, 
showed much improvement: others 
just average; many, too little; and a 


lew . hone. 


The this 


the following recommendations: 


results of study justity 
(]) 
that Washington School introduce a 
that 


some provision be made by which 


detinite suidane e program: (2) 


the pupils may be given intelligence, 
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achievement, ‘and aptitude tests and 
the results recorded: (3) thai pupils 
who show ability in special lields 
and can not do the regula work in 
the classroom be directed io some 
other activity or some spec ial work in 
the field in which they are most cap 
able: (4) that the children who have 
real ability be encouraged to bui'd a 
foundation for leadership in their pai 
(5) that the children 


' . . . 
who have meager ability he giver an 


ticular fields: 


opportunity to prepare for the ordi 
nary tasks that must be done and 
done well: and (6) that some plan Ihe 
made for medical examination of the 


children who need it. 


NlaRIAN R. How Com 
munity Resources May Be Utilized 
To Enrich The Curriculum And 


How This May Lead To Varied 


Art Experiences. 83 pp. (No. 469). 


HAMILTON. 


ProspLem. This study was unde: 


taken with a two-fold purpose: first. 


to show how community resources 


contribute to the enrichment of the 


curriculum: and second, how the 


community resources have been and 


may be used as a starting point tor. 


art experiences. 
The 
study have been secured through the 
use of (1) field trips, (2) observa 


tions, (3) personal interviews. [hese 


varied 


METHOD. materials for this 


have been supplemented by the use 


ol periodi« als and books dealing with 


community resources and how. the, 
may enri h the curriculum. 
FINDINGS. An abundan ce o} re 


sources are available in this vicinits 
which may be utilized to enrich av 


the 


curri uluim. 
| 


atiGdi coal: 


VW ork as NV ell ais 


natural resources of clay 
timber, plant lite, wild life, garden 
ing, beautiful landscaping ol tlowe: 
gardens, pools, and lawns: industries 
such as Commercial Solvents. Co 
poration, lerre Haute Paper Com 
pany, (uaker Maid, and Columbian 
Enameling and Stamping Company. 
Actual problems are included to 

provide practical illustrations of the 
use ol particular resources in. this 
community as a part ol the curricu 
lum: 

(1) Unit on Paper 

(2) Unit on Nature Study 
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(3) Unit on Soil Conservation 
The projects were carried out in 

the State Teachers College Labora 

tory School. 

\Voiere. Leste CC. An Investigation 
of the Attitudes of Young People 

Toward the Churches. and the 

Prevalence of Traditional Beliefs 

and Practices in Vigo County, In 

diana. 199 pp. (No. 470). 

The 


ake1 1 lo lea riyOW el her ( r tir he - | 


) 
| ROBLEMI. st ud Was undes 


Viso County were losing their hold 


. i 
upon adolescents as determined by 


their attendance. al churches and 


their orthodoxy. 


NletHop. Data 


through personal interviews 


obtained 
with 260 
The 
icus data were divided into lou major 
GYOUDPS: Protestant whites, Catholics 


Negro. hese 


croups were subdivided according to 


were 


representative adolescents. Val 


and non religion. 


school attainment. and sex. 

Although the holding 
power ot the ¢ atholic Church is fai 
thal 


( hurches dec lites \\ ith age and s¢ hool 


ve, 


_ 


FINDINGS. 


) 
I, constant. ol rotestanti 


' . N | 
attainment ol adolescents. Neverthe 


the data do nol show the sub 


jects to be 


less, 


( I) Lire I less 


; 


people. lhe belief in God is almos! 


sodless Ol 


universal. although there js considet 
i ble contusions on some theological 


questions. 


Rossecn F. The Relation 
Observable 
Attention and Inielligence. 45 pp. 


(No. 471). 


Prost EN. ‘| his study Was made lo 


) on 
| ORTER, 


, 
Belween ( lassroom 


allempt to learn the degree to which 
obser, ble classroom altention is i 
lated Lo intelligence and to add more 
evidence to that provided by other 
similar studies. 


Nletriiop. The data lou 


were obtained in the Rockville Grad 


this stud, 


- . 
School during the second semester ol 
1040-1941. The ob 


server, a teachei in the school. hired 


the school vear, 


a substitute and spent two and one 
hall davs sathering data by observing 
classes taught by three of the reguial 
teachers who taught arithmetic, read 


lo orades 


1O0 


ing, -nglish. and history 
live to eight. inclusive. Fach olf 
bovs and virls was observed 7 total 


of 160 minutes. 


The observer careful, studied in 


advance all details olf altention mea 
a. 


surement and made. several Practice 
observations as opportunity permitted 
[urine the regular observations ’ 

c 


sealing chart Wa S used lo che Ik the 


attention or inattention of each pupil 
Since all periods 


class were forty 


minutes in lenoth. each pupil Was obh- 
served and che ked al total o} twenty 
limes during the class. OF approxi 


The re 


sults ol the observations were 


mately every two minutes, 


com 
piled and the number ol minutes of 
attention of each pupil recorded. The 
number ol minutes ol total observa 
tion time lor each pupil was divided 
into the total number of minutes of 
alltention 

: 

Intelligence quotients lor use jn 
this study were secured from the re 
siving the (tis 
Citic k Scoring Test of Viental Abil 


ity. 


sults obttained by 


FINDINGS. lhe results ol this study 


show that there seems lo he a lack 


o| relationship between observable 


° i ° . 
classroom attention and intelligence. 
lollow : 


Specitic findings 


lhe coetlicients of correlation were 


low. Iwo of the correlations were 
minus while the other live ranged 
lrom OOTO Lo 4 


Ihe 


ranged lrom 


quotient 


101.96 to 105.55. 


intelligence means 


! ; ° 
lhe attention quotient means were 


high. 


_ 


as Is shown by a range trom 


OO-4. 


S48 to 


he an | Sas a 2@Fou }) were more al 


lentive than were the hovs. 


Pupils ol below-average intelligence 


= 


were more attentive, in proportion to 


their intelligence, than were pupils 
Ol above-average smlelliigence. 

ln many cases the lowest attention 
SCOrFeS Were made by pupils with in 


leiligence quotients near the mean. 


leo bouts. The Origin and 


the F-ducational 


EL eiporn, 
Der elopment o} 
Proqram in the Civilian Conserva 
fron (‘orps to the End of the Fiscal 
Year June 30, 1957. 187 pp. (No 
ly >) 
Proniem. This study evaluates the 

educational program ol the Civilian 


Conservation Corps and gives lo thre 


public the correct conception of whal 
. 
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the (orps is accomplishing, primal 
ily in the educational field. and se¢ 
ondarily in the so ial-economic sta 


is ol the ‘individuals concerned. 


tt 


Nl eTHOD. lInlormation was secured 


through INquiry, * personal ohset 
‘ 


° ii. 
\ jtion and experience, from ( di bic e of 
{ 


pamphlets and repor! 


Education 
from Wear [Department Reoulations. 
lrom The 
Handbook. 


ewspapers, lrom written lectures and 


Educational Adviser s 


from periodi: als, from 


reports, trom hooks relating to the 


subject. and from annualand period 
‘ical reports of the Director, CCC. 
FINDINGS. The CCC has been a so 
cial vacuum through which 1.730.009 
young men between the ages of seven 
teen and thirv-live vears. and a lim 
ited numbers of older men such as 
war veterans and Indians. have been 
syphoned lrom world of disuse to 
one of important commonplace ima 
progressive democracy. (Camp oltici 
als of the CCC co-operating with 
school officials make everv effort to 
encourage and aid enrollees to better 
their education through study habits. 
ouidance, financial aid. opportunity, 
and assistance in placement. Lhe 
CCC does not expect lo make experts 
out of its trainees, but it does expect 
to make them more employable by 
making them adaptable to a few ot 
lile's vocations in which a voung man 
may he interested. A vast majority ol 
who re 
civil life are bette 
litted for 


the complex social lile which is the 


i . . 
these young men of the CCC 
turn to regulas 


Americans and are bette 


program o| the 
United States. The CC( through its 


democ ratic 


twentieth century 
system ol living. aids in 
realizing the American dream of a 
land in which life should be bette: 


and richer and hulle lor CVOCTN Maal, 


with opportunity lor each in accord 


ance with his own ability and 
achievement. 
JiIMMERMAN, JuLIA STANLEY. The 


Function ol Remedial Work in the 
(No. 474). 


) . 
| ROBLEM., I Was the purpose o] this 


Curriculum. 2 pp 


study to evaluate the factors contrib 


. i. . 
uling to the need lou remedial in) 
struction in the curriculum. 


MetHop. lhe causal-comparative 


JULY, 1942 


method of research was used in this 
lhe data lor the study 
collected from 7A, 8B. and SA classes 
in Mclean Junio High School. lerre 


Haute, Indiana, over a period ol two 


study. were 


vears 

(One oroup called the Reading 
Room was composed of twenty stu 
dents. The pupils were selected “pon 
the basis of three F's on their cards 
at the end of the preceding semester. 


[hey were taught by the remedial 


method. 

A second Group Was known as the 
integrated  arithmeti: Oroup. | hese 
pupils were selected because of fail 
ine orades in arithmetic. This croup 
was taught by the traditional method 
correlated with the remedial work. 


A third 


CPOUpP | students 


was 
known as the regular croup. They 
had no failing grades and were 


taught by the traditional method. 
The work assigned and the time 

allotted to the integrated arithmetia 

Orolup Was the same as that for the 

reoular Croup. The Reading Room 

was given more remedial work. 
Finpines. Lhe Reading Room croup 

and the integrated arithmetic 

| 


. i « . . 
both evidenced definite improvement. 


Croup 


The Reading Room sroup manilested 
than 


the other OrOoups. [his dillerence was 


grealer improvemenl either ol 
probably due to the fact that more 
this 


and the drill helped lo overcome the 


remedial work Was oiven unit 


{ . 
retardation. 


Remedial work serves as motiva 
tion lor the students. The pupils who 
had remedial work acquired a larger 
amount of drill, and thus, failure was 


prevented. 


A Course of 
! Sciences for Senior 
The 
(No. 


() trary. Vincent © 


in the Physica 
fligh School Students in 
’ j 4 » #5 

Laboratory School. 91 pp. 


>). 


. 


; 


) , ' | . F {" 
| ROBLI™M. C-LEeCITNICAaALIZeC piys 


, , [ 
mai science COUFSES have Heed) added 


| 
lo the program of studies ol 


high 


thesis is to 


pct hh 
schools. lhe problem ol this 
COR ile units tor a one 
, ' ' 
vear course OF such nature. 
XX 1 mm ! , | ; 
YIETELOD. hits serectec if) 


i. 
light o| 


science leaching by indivdiuals and 


Were 


stalements ol objectives ol 


committees with greal prestige, and 
by means of analyses ol periodical 
literature to see what terms in physi 
cal science were most frequently 
used, and ol analyses of students in 
lerests in physic al science. One of the 
onalvses was made by the present 
iavestigator, but the others were by 
earlier investigators. 

FINDINGS. The results ol the inves 
Ligation were incorporated into ten 
units, each of which is outlined in 
considerable detail. The ten units 


are: Water, The Atmosphere. Tex 


tiles, Foods, Products of Chemistry 
in Home and Industry, Heat, Energy 
Applied to Machines, Energy and Its 
Sound, Energy Mani 
lested as Light, and Electricity, Radio. 


and Modern Physies. 


Relation to 


by LIS, loy HH. A Handbook lor Ele 

mentary Teachers of The Labora 
School of Indiana State 
College. 99 pp. (No. 


lory 

Teachers 

176). 

Prosiem. This thesis was a prob 
lem in compiling and organizing, In 
io a handbook. necessary and desired 
information tor the elementary teach 
ers of the | aboratory School of In 
diana State Teachers College. 

NletHop. A committee « onsisting ol 
the assistant director of the division 
of tea hing in charge of the elemen- 
lary grades and_ three elementary 
leachers, was appointed by the ele 
mentary teaching group to make a 
skeleton outline of desired informa 
tion. [his outline was then submitted 
to each elementary fa ulty member 
for evaluation and suggested addition 
al items. [hese evaluation and sug 
oestion sheets were collected and a 
new inclusive outline was formed. 
This outline was used as the basis for 
cathering the information. 


All items ol 


oathered trom authentic sources and 


intormation were 


were approved by the Laboratory 
School Director and his assistants be 


lore being included-in the handbook. 


lo insure completeneess of inlor 
nation, logical organization, and the 
Lest form, several handbooks of like 
nature were investigated by the 
writer. 

Finpincs. The product of the in 


vestigalion was the handbook itself. 
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The handbook contains chapters on 
the following topics: Philosophy of 
the | aboratory School, Organization 
of the Laboratory School, S pec ial 
Facilities, Records and Reports, Book 
lists and Fees. Building Regulations. 
Special Equipment for Teachers’ Use. 
Curriculum and Teaching Practices. 
Special Policies. Community Seryice 
State School 


laws and Rulings Pertaining to Ele 


(enters. and Indiana 


mentary lea hers. 


Bennett, Ropert Ray. Sanitary Ex 
amination of the Water Supplies 
of the Vigo County Schools. 24 pp. 
(No. 477). 

Prostem. This survey was under 
taken with a two-fold purpose; first. 
the 


water supplies of the Vigo County 


to determine the conditions ol 
schools; and, second, to determine a 
sanitary analysis of well water which 
is simple enough to be done by any 
one. 

Metuopv. Water samples were col- 
lected the ol Vigo 


County. These samples were analyzed 


trom schools 
bacteriologically and chemically. 
Finpincs. [he ten schools having 
the best wells had an average daily 
attendance of 89 per cent. The aver 
age daily attendance of the eleven 
schools having the lowest ranking 
wells was 83 per cent. [This means 
that there were about one and one 
half times as many absences in the 
schools having the poorer wells. 


The results of the analyses also 
showed that the wells which were in 
Lad 


ammonia and _ nitrites. Simple tests 


condition always contained 
for ammonia and nitrites were sug 
oested to be used as a basis for a 
simplitied examination of water to 


determine potability 


MaANuEL, Nita Pettirorp. An [nves 
tiqalion to See What Has Become 


of the English © Students of In 
diana State College. 
53 pp. (No. 478). 


Teachers 


Prose. It is the purpose ol this 
study (1) to tind how many English 
courses were taken alter the comple 
tion ol English (): (2) to tind the 
mean scholarship index of the stu 
dents who continued college work: 


(3) to find how many were elim 
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inated trom college for low scholar 
ship or lor other reasons: (4) to find 
the mean grades in student teaching: 
(3) to lind the mean number of years 
taught atter oraduation. il oraduated: 
(6) to lind the mean psychological 
percentile and show. its relationship 
to the above items mentioned: and 
(7) to tind how successtul these stu 
dents are in whatever occupations 
they are engaged at the present time. 

MetHop. Data for this investiga 
tion were obtained trom the records 
in the olfices of the English I depart 
ment, the Registrar, and the Alumni 
Association. <A 


sent to those students who did nol 


questionnaire was 
craduate to lind if they attended any 
other college atter leaving Indiana 
State Teachers College and to find 
in whal occupations they are engaged 
up to the present time. 

FINDINGS. Those who oraduated 
and those who did nol sraduate were 
below the mean olf the students body 
in Enolish ane 

ln “Other English Courses.” the 
at the 
mean of the student body as a whole 
who did not take Lnglish (). Also. 


in student tea hing, their orades were 


the ol the 


oroup who oraduated was 


about al mean student 


hoc ly. 
The ol 


those who oraduated was 04.90 as 


mean scholarship index 
compared with 28.26 for those who 
did not oraduate, while the mean in 
dex for the student body as a whole 
was 06.4. There were thirteen elim 
inated trom college for low scholar 
ship. 

The mean psychological percentile 
was 31.75 for the graduates and 20.5 
for those who did nol oraduate. while 
the mean psve hological percentile lo 


the student body was 30. 


The orades made by those who 
oraduated were slightly higher than 
those which were expected ol them. 
Those who did not oraduate earned 
the grades that their psychological 
percentiles would warrant. Thus, the 
writer is led to believe that a seneral 
between intelli 


relationship exists 


cence and English ability. 


Ol the group who graduated, the 


pumber ol years taught was 4.89 


None ol 


graduate had any lea hing experience. 


years. those who did not 


oth OrOUDpS showed a wide \ 
~ Housework” 


“saleswomen held lirst 


ariety 
; 

QO} O¢ cupations. anc 

clih( 

and second 

places. respec tively. in the vroup wh 

~ 0) 


eraduated, while “oil station oper 
a 


tors and “LU nited States \rn Vv hel, 


first and second places. respectivel 


ol those who did nol sraduate. 


hattite, Marian A. Analysis and 
Study of Trends in th ; ( se Q| 
Statistical Tools (i I:ducational 


Research. 38 pp. (No. 179). 


Prosi ‘1. lhe two-lold Purpose o} 
this 


whic I, statistical tools were most tre 


study was. first. Lo determin, 


quently used by leading researchers 
and statisticians in the field ol edu 
cational .researe I during the Iwenhy 
one 1O20- 19040. 


Veal 


period. inclu 


\ 





sive: and SC" ond. lo select those too 


\ Lic I would be mos! valuable lo the 


classroom teacher who linds himsel| 
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involved in” statistical procedures | 
when making out his monthh an 
veer reports, the student ol educa 
tion who is lindine himself more and 
more olten lacing the problem ol in 
terpreting articles of a statistical na 
ture. and the oraduate student and | 
othe researe I, workers who are plan 
ning to write theses or carry on re 
searches olf their own. 

NMletnop. Ali ol the data lor this | 
research were taken trom the lirst | 
thirty-three and one hall volumes o! 
the Journal of [educational Research 
Fach article published during this | 
period was carelully scanned, an | 
the tools were listed as thev were | 
mentioned. [The frequency ol use ol | 


each tool was based on the number | 


of dillerent studies in which it was 
used and not on the number olf times 
it was mentioned os computed in) 


o| the 


mentioned but nol actually used in 


each various studies. Tools 

computations were nol counted. 
FINDINGS. No Hew tools ol any im 

portance have originated since the 


peoriod, 1QOI26- 1950. Neither have an\ 


ol the frequently used tools of twenh 


yvears ago dec reased in popularity lo 


notin eable deoree. 
\uthors 


Inwice ais Whaddy tools pel altri le dui 


any 


were using more than 
ine the last live vears as they were 


during the lirst live vears. 
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Tabular and graphic forms are de 
easing In number. 

In the case of central tendency. the 
mean has ine reased in frequency as 
the median dec reased. 


A-cording to this study, the num 


ber ol dillerent tools under each olf 


the six major headings which should 
he taught in any beginning course in 
aducational statistics are as follows: 
Central Tendency. three: Variability 
and Measures ol Dispersion, tive: 
Probability. four: Correlation, seven: 
Miscellaneous, seven: Ciraphic Pre 
sentations, live. 

The outstanding need as revealed 
by this study is a completely stand 
standard 


Voc abulary and 


ardized 


7ed symbols. 


Hlenry 
David Thereau and Amos Bronson 
Alcott: A Study of Relationships. 
67 pp. (No. 480). 


PRoBLi M. The problem was to show 


Henry. Frances Harriet. 


exactly what Bronson Alcott meant 


tio Thoreau trom the standpoint of 


encouragemen| and allection. No el 
lort was made to prove any profound 
‘influence ol Alcott on Thoreau for 
that 


seems almost nevligible. 


the reason anv such inthuence 

VeTHOD. The procedure was to 
cover all available material in any 
way pertaining to Thoreau and Al 
cott. This their books. 


essays, journals, letters, biographies. 


included 


as well as books and articles relerring 
to them and to the Concord Croup. 

Finpincs. The study shows the facts 
and 


of their personal relationship 


their differences and = smiliarities ol 
altitude toward such common issues 
as transcendentalism, society. and 
Finally. the shows 
Thoreau's debt to Alcott. Far from 


negligible is the role of one who led 


nature. study 


the way in certain paths olf thought 
and action, who brought his friend 
into contact with some of the great 
minds of the age, who early re 
ognized and encouraged that friend's 
genius, who prompted the arch in 
dividualist to hew out his own rug 
ved philosophy. and who ollered free 
h at all times the worm glow of hu 


man sympathy. These things Bronson 


Alcott did lor Thoreau. 
JULY, 1942 


A Course of 
Study in Latin American Relations. 
1O7T pp. (No. 481). 

Prosiem. This study was unde 
taken to 


LANDRUM. JEANNETTE. 


accomplish three things: 
first. to examine recent literature as 
to the history and philosophy ol pro 
second, to de 


gressive education: 


velop a course of study in Latin 
American Relations which would in 
corporate some ideals ol the progres 
still be 
lor use in a conventioal high school: 
third, to 


available for such a course. 


sive movement. vel suitable 


and. summarize materials 


Mietuop. In the first phase ol the 
work. wide reading in current liter 
ature furnished the background for 
a review ol the progressive movement 
in education. For the course of study 
and biblographical relerences, access 
obtained to the books. 


ments, and periodicals on file in the 


Was docu 


Foundation of the library 
the 


Nlemorial | ibrar, of the Pan Amer 


Hlispanic 


co! (‘ongress and al Columbus 


ican Union. 

of material 
the 
the 


school places its emphasis on 


FINDINGS. From study 
the 


COTM lusion 


on progressive movement, 


to be drawn is thal 
Hew 
the learner as an active. nol passive, 
Leing, whose knowledge will be re 
vealed in desirable social and indi 
vidual behavior. The strong emphasis 
placed — on democratic pro¢ edure 
would alfect all phases of the school. 
including administration. In the last 
analysis, however. much of the re 
sponsibility lor progress in our pres 
ent system rests upon the classroom 
teacher. 

The course of study in Latin Amer 


Relations falls 


wan into six units. 


each containing an overview, list ol 


objectives. words to be mastered. as 
similative ouide. and suggested tests 
The activity plan is followed in the 
assimilative ouide in each unit. 

The bibliography and list of mate 
ials suitable for high school use is 
annotated so as to be as helptul as 
possible to a teacher entering upon 


the field of Rela 


lions. 


latin American 


Vaucun, Evertepa V. Trends in Re 
search in Supervision ol Instruc 
tion. 1353 pp. (No. 482). 


Prosiem. It was the purpose of this 
(1) 
not research in supervision of instruc 
had 1921 


1041: (2) to compare the number ol 


study: to determine whether or 


lion decreased from to 
reports of studies made in 1921-1930 
and the number of reports of studies 
made in 1931-1941: (3) to show the 
phase of supervision olf instruction 
that had been studied most and the 
phases ol supervision of instruction 


that (4) 


present revealed 


had heen studied less: to 


the 


through an analysis of the studies. 


findings as 


Metnop. The problem was al 
tacked in two ways. First, a survey 
was made of all the volumes of the 


Research ; 


1951 to 1941, for articles reporting re- 


Review of Educational 
search in supervision of instruction: 
and secondly, a survey was made ol 
reports of research in the magazines 
listed by the Review of Educational 
Research, tor the period 1921 to 
lO5T. 

All of the studies were analyzed 
and subsequently classilied by specil 
ic type under the headings of the 
master list. The master list consisted 
of eleven general phases ol super 
Vision. 

Finpincs. The writer found eighty 
two available studies reported in tif- 
leen periodic als. [There were more re 
ports of research found in the Journal 
of Method 
other The 


School Journal came second. Individ 


Educational than any 


magazine. Elementary 
uals connected with the elementary 
school level made more contributions 
than the investigators at any other 
level. Over three-fourths of the inves- 
ticators used the questionnaire meth- 
material for their 


od ol obtaining 


studies. 

Research workers have found that 
the objec tives of supervision are in a 
changing process from rating teach 
ers to guiding them. 

An analysis of teachers attitudes 
shows that the majority want scienti 
lic. democrati« supervision. 

The reports of actual programs of 
the fact that 


many supervisors have adopted the 


supervision revealed 
scientific method ol supervision. In 
vestigators found that the supervisor 
should have understanding and abil 


its to stimulate his teac hers. 
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writer found that the 


The 


visor Ss duties were numerous and very 


super 


important. More studies have been 
made of what to look for than any 
other phase ot supervision. Viost 


studies show that the supervisor 


should look for the difficulties that 


teac hers encounter. 


Teachers meetings are used most 
frequently as a supervisory device to 
improve teaching. Studies show that 
hegin 


special supervisors are also 


ning to apply scientific methods ol 
supervision. 

A number of worth while studies 
show that the work of un supervised 
pupils was interior to the 
supervised pupils. 
Antuony. A Collection 


Folk Tales. 150 pp. 


NELANOVICH, 
of Serbian 
(No. 483). 

Prositem. The purpose of this study 
is to acquaint readers with the Ser 
customs. 


their history. 


An 


readers 


bian people. 
beliefs. 
familiarize 

Serbian folk tales. 
The 


material 


and ottort is made to 


espec ially w ith 


VlETHOD. writer of this study 


collected his from several 
ol¢ { Serbs who are naturalized citizens 
L'nited States, but 
not able to use the English language 


Vlost of} 


o! the who are 


with any degree ol tluency. 


them, because of unfavorable cir 
cumstances, were not able to attend 
even the schools of Serbia for any 
length of time. 

The collector of these tales visited 


with his informants and interested 


them in telling folk 
wrote as complete notes as possible. 
Then. aid of the 


translated the tales into Eenolish. he 


tales. while he 


with the notes. he 
ing caretul to preserve the exact con 
tents of the 
in which they were 


o} the 


stories and the mahnel 
told. In the 


written in Serbian. | 


down CVEGCFYN 


case 
tales 
was necessary to write 
so that the 
duced word for word. 

Finpincs. [he 
collected approximately 


folk tales, 


lantastic 


tales « ould be 


word, pro 


writer of this thesis 
has thirs 
Serbian concerning tairies. 


heroes. creatures. and 


this collection in 
The firsi 


tales are written in Serbian. each 


witches: however 
cludes only twelve of them. 
tive 
of which followed by an English 


translation: while the last seven ap 
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work ot 


. rood T nan, 


English only. Since the tales 


peal 
were o1rven no titles. it was necessar\ 
hoy the ( lector to invent his own. 
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Graduates: A Follow-Up Study olf 


the Graduates of the | aboratory 
School of Indiana State Teachers 
College. Jere ©O. (joodman, 131 
132 (July). 

Handbook: A Handbook for Ele 


mentary School Teachers of The 
| aboratory School of Indiana State 
Teachers College. Joy H. Ellis. 
159-140 (July). 

High-School Finances: A Survey o! 
the Methods Used to Control High 
School Finances, Roy O. Hunter. 
135 (July). 

Home Visitation: Installing a Home 

the 

Department — ol 


Home 
the 
laboratory School, Caroline Stein 
Kelso, 20-22 (September). 

John Steinbeck: Is John Steinbeck 
“Literary 7, Hubert Smith, 61-63 


(January). 


lo . ) . 
\ isitation | rogram in 
Economics 


latin American Relations: A Course 
of Study in Latin American Rela 
goons, 
(July). 

literature: V/hy the Ordinary Child 
Does Not Like “Good Literature.” 
Frederick Sorensen, 46 (Novem 
ber). 

Married Teachers: The Parents 
Attitude Toward Married Women 

Everett F. Bell, 


Jeannette Landrum. 14} 


Teachers. 1535 


(July). 
144 


A Study of the Causes of 


- 


A 


Mathematics: Some Investigations 


in the Teaching of Junior Hioh 
School Mathematics luring the 
Past Decade, Claud Horace Roney. 
132 (July). 

Music Education: Aesthetic Values 
in Music Education, L-arle Con 
nette, 38-43 (November). 

Negro Contributions: Negro (ontri 
butions to Civilization, John W. 
| vda, 30-31 (January). 

New The New Or 
sanization of Mankato Minnesota. 
State Leac hers College. Sara King 
Harvey, 23-28 (November). 

Objectives: Wartime Objectives ol 
Indiana State Teachers College. 723 
(March). 

Outside Activities: A Study ol the 
Factors Which Influence the Out 
side Activities of Boys ol the Cov 
ington Schools trom Fourth to 
Liohth (Jrades. Frank ID Conlin. 
134 (July). 

Physical Sciences: MA Course ol! 
Study in the Physical Sciences tor 
Senior High Scheol Students in 
The Laboratory School, V. ef 
()'leary, 139 (July). 

What Nlodern 

Physics Should Be Incorporated in 

a High School Physics Course. 

Cecil W. Martin. 18-19 (Septem 

ber). 


Pinke, - 


()roanization: 


Physics: lo extent 


Edward Coote Pinkev: Ra 
tionalist Poet (1802-1828). Hazel 
Tesh Plennig, 106-111 (Nlay). 

Poetry: <A Poetry lesson, June 
Crundwell, 16-17 (September). 

Printing: A Handbook ol 
Information for Journalism Teach 
ers, Staley Berryman, 129 (July). 

Problem Children: Report ol the 
Cjuidance ol Thirty Problem Chil 
dren in Grades Five. Six. Seven. 
and Eight in the Booker T. Wash 
ington School. Terre Haute. Indi 
ana. 1040 and 1941, Edna L. Ed 


wards, 137-138 (July). 


> - : 
| rinting 


I -rogressive Edu ation: Ine idence ol 
Practices of Progressive Leducation 


in Indiana. J. R. Shannon. 33-33 


(November). 
Reading: 

Reading in the Sixth Grade ol a 

Rural Consolidated S« hool. Harley 
132 (July). 


Reading: Reading in an Experience 
Program in Light of Recent Edu 
cational Research, Mildred FE. 
Whitaker, 136-137 (July). 

Reading Aids: Reading 
Radio. James CG. Halon. 
(May). 


Reading Readiness: Its Determina 


! avid Kopel, 04 


VI. Lautense hlager. 


Aids to 
112-114 


tion and l se, 


70 (January). 


Scientitic 


Improving the Teaching of 


Religion: An Investigation of the 


Attitudes of Young People Toward 


the Churches, and the Prevalence 


of Traditional Beliels and Practices 
in Vigo County. Indiana. | esil, 
Wiolle, 138 (July). 
Remedical Work: The 
Remedical Work in 
ulum, Julia Stanley 


159 (July). 


Func tion of 
the Currie. 
Zimmerman, 


Knowledge: 


Scientific 
Knowledge Necessary lor an In. 
telligent Reading of Periodicals. V 
C.. O'Leary, 115-117 (May), 

Secondary Education: A History of 
Secondary Education in Indiana. 
1910 to 1920, Dora G. Prichard 
156 (July). 

Site Recitals: A ('omparison of Site 
Recitals with Mlore (Conventional 
Nlodes of Teaching History, JR 
Shannon, 1-10, 22 (September), 

Special Education: A handbook lor 
Teachers ol Spe ial L-ducation, 
Thelma Tittle, 129 (July), 

Spee h: The Integrative Functions ol 
Speech, Elwood \lurray, 37-60, 7j 
(January). 

Speech Delects: The Relation Be. 
tween Speech Delects in Children 
and the Knowledge. Attitudes. and 
Socio-Economic Status of Parents 
Nlorton F. Offett. 134-135 (July), 

Speech A State Public 
School Speech Program, R. P. 
Kroggel, 92-94, 09 (January). 

Statistical Tools: Analysis and Study 

the Use ol Statistical 
Tools in Educational Research, 
Marian A. Kittle. 140-141 (July). 

Student Tea hing: A Center for Su- 

Student Teac hing, Olis 

74, 92 (March). 

Student Tea hing: Student Teaching 
on the Elementary Level, Mary 1) 
Reed, 75-83, 92 (March). 

Student Teac hing: Student Teaching 
on the Secondary Level, Harold 
Bright. 84-91) (March). 

Supervision of Instruction: Trends in 
Research in Supervision of In- 
struction, Ellrieda V. V aughn, 14] 
(July). 

Teachers’) Association: A (ompara- 
tive Survey of the Indiana Stale 

John 


Program: 
rOUTAM: 


Trends in 


pervised 


(;. Jamison. 


Teachers) Association, 
Holden, 133-134 (July). 

| horeau: Henry David Thoreau and 
Amos Bronson Aleott: A Study ol 
Relationships. Frances Harrie! 
Henry, 141 (July). 

Water Supplies: Sanitary [-xamina- 
tion of the Water Supplies of the 
Vigo County S« hools. Robert Ray 
Bennett, 140 (July). 
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